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CHANGES AND CHANCES IN YUGOSLAVIA 


HE countries sometimes inaccurately styled 
‘Succession States,’ in allusion to the late 
Hapsburg Empire, still suffer from the gangrene of 
a decaying system, as well as from their own inherent 
defects. A century ago Joseph de Maistre described 
the existence of Austria as ‘an insult to God and 
man’; and at a later date, Montalembert, called her 
the high priestess of oppression who managed to 
survive by pitting race against race. One is sorry to 
see the Irish name of Taafe among the prominent 
Austrian statesmen who upheld the view that this 
Empire ‘which, did it not exist, would have to be 
invented,’ could only live by fostering mutual hatreds. 
The terse qualification of Austria as ‘the greatest 
foe of mankind’ was too convenient to be let drop. 
It is now being currently applied to Poland, on account 
of its land-bound frontier; to Czecho Slovakia because 
of its ‘ridiculous’ configuration; to Rumania, because 
of its absorption of Bessarabia and Transylvania so 
long held by Russia and Hungaria respectively; to 
Yugoslavia because of its political reunion of Slavs 
belonging to different creeds. There is no doubt that 
the self-styled ‘superior’ races are hard put to it for 
hewers of wood and drawers of water since the Slavs 
and Latins were withdrawn from their domination. 
Poland, however, was a political entity before Rudolf 
the Freebooter had laid the foundations of the mighty 
Austria of the future. The Czechs were already an 
independent community in the tenth century. The 
Southern Slavs, rampart of Austria-Hungary against 
the Turks, with dauntless little Serbia as standard- 
bearer, wrested independence from Turkey by several 
stages in spite of the ‘Christian Protectors’ who so 
often shook hands with the Sultan over her bleeding 
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body. And to-day, when a result of the great war has 
been to re-instate and confirm Islam in power, when a 
delegation of Hungarian magnates headed by a 
prominant statesman, travels to Angora with a sword 
of honour for Kemal Pasha, victorious slayer of 
Christians, can we wonder that the ‘ Succession States’ 
cling together in the defensive alliance called the 
‘Little Entente’? But they themselves present many 
obstacles to the cherished aim of the Holy Father: 
reunion of East and West; of the separated branch 
to the parent tree; of ‘Orthodoxy’ to the Church of 
Peter. Take, for instance, Yugoslavia, where the 
general trend is not as yet conducive to harmony. 
Tribal rivalries, political intrigue, local ambitions, 
obscure what is to Catholics the most important issue : 
religious development and reconciliation. The Ortho- 
dox Serbs are suspicious and jealous of their prestige. 
The Catholic Body as it stands, a prey to incertitude, 
slack discipline, contamination from the Czech schism, 
has nevertheless furnished some gallant upholders of 
the Catholic cause, men who place the Church first, 
and face the double foe of treason within and antagon- 
ism without. Unfortunately they have small backing; 
for the great mass of Croats, deaf to the call of their 
Hierarchy and faithful clergy, have ranged themselves 
behind the apostate demagogue Raditch, who has no 
use for Pope or priest, but propagates a ‘free Chris- 
tianity in a free republic of Croatia.’ Thus the Catho- 
lic or Popular Party, which successfully defended the 
rights of the Church in the last Skapshtina, or Parlia- 
ment, at Belgrade, is to-day without a single mandate. 
The services to the whole country and to the Church 
in particular, of the zealous priest and man of the 
people, Dr. Janko Simrak, are as nothing in com- 
parison with the brilliant promises made by Raditch 
to his gullible peasant followers, of a Utopian State 
where taxes, military service, and religious obligations 
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Changes and Chances in Yugoslavia 


would be unknown. Raditch now disposes of seventy 
mandates, all useless to the Catholic cause of Croatia. 
The Raditch Party boycotts the Yugoslav Parliament, 
and hopes to establish a model State, directed by the 
‘common sense cultivators of the soil’ with the least 
possible interference on the part of the inéedligentsia. 
It is difficult to understand how a section of the clergy 
can be in sympathy with this Croat Block, whose 
triumph would be inseparable from a grave menace to 
religion. 

The question arises as to how the Church would 
fare in an autonomous Croatia whose champions pro- 
claim openly their hostility to the Vatican? What 
would be the fate of Catholics who wished to practise 
their Religion unimpeded, with no Serbian army to 
quell the ugly attempts at establishing a National 
Croat Church, to hinder the spoliation of parishes, to 
protect, as has hitherto been done, legitimate pastors 
from usurpers? Similarly, the aggressive Orthodox 
propaganda has finally been stopped by the Central 
Government. There is no doubt that determined 
action on the part of the Catholics can secure fair 
play within the boundaries of United Yugoslavia 
where they form nearly one half of the population. 

Much light is thrown on the situation by a recent 
article in the Zagreb Archdiocesan organ, Katolicki 
List, of October 18: 

‘It is well that the Croat press should at last speak up 
for the material needs of the clergy, in certain parishes: 
left to their own resources, and thus brought to the verge 
of starvation by the Belgrade Government. But the plea 
is coupled with an attack upon the Episcopacy which reveals 
the nature of our pretended advocates. The Primate of 
Croatia, Archbishop Bauer, is accused of indifference and 
weakness. Yet the firm attitude of the Archbishop is well 
known inside and outside the land. Clerical conferences 
summoned by him, energetic insistance on equitable adjudi- 
cation of the budget, revision of the Agrarian Reform Law, 
liberty for Catholic organisations, suppression of the yellow 
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‘ Reform’ movement, furtherance of the Concordat nego- 
tiations, all these are due to his initiative and to his tireless 
labour. The attack on the Rev. Dr. Simrak is likewise 
unjustifiable. To his eloquent and logical exposition in 
Parliament of the Catholic point of view we owe the cor- 
rection of many initial mistakes. Without criticising the 
tactics of certain political parties, we note the inconsistency 
of those who rail against abuses and then wantonly attack 
the men who are working to remove them ! 

‘ We feel bound to add that the obloquy of persecuting 
the Catholic Church falls by no means primarily on the 
Serbian nation, but on Southern Slav freemasonry and 
‘‘liberalism,’’ persuaded that the favourable moment had 
arrived for a death-blow to the strongest religious institu- 
tion in the State.’ 


A better exponent of the case for Croatia cannot be 
found than Dr. Simrak, whose impeachment of Serb 
hegemony is worth quoting. The distinguished Croat 
patriot fears that his country may be relegated to a 
secondary place in the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes, and he also fears that the Serbian school 
system with its slack provision for religious instruc- 
tion may be extended to the whole of Yugoslavia. 


‘Free speech,’ he writes in a recent number of the 
Narodna Politika, ‘ may be permitted to one who was per- 
secuted by the military and civil authorities of the late 
Imperialist régime of Austria-Hungary for his advocacy of 
a free, united Yugoslavia; to one who welcomed it, and 
still adheres to it as the only natural political solution; but 
who protests against the Centralistic tendencies of the 
present Government . . . Does the position or influence of 
the Croats and Slovenes correspond with their cultural, 
social, or economic powers? To begin with, the dynasty 
itself is Serbian; and though we have proofs that the 
dynasty would willingly place itself above tribal rivalries, 
this is extremely difficult. Recently King Alexander 
authorised the Croat leaders to acquaint him fully with 
their views on the revision of the Constitution, and to 
submit concrete proposals, whereupon he was bitterly criti- 
cised by the Serb extremist Press for overlooking the fact 
that he was a Serbian. Again, the army is almost entirely 
Serbian. Not only is it commanded by a majority of Ser- 
bian officers, but its entire mentality is Serbian, which 
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Changes and Chances in Yugoslavia 


means that it has little understanding for Yugoslavism. 
Cabinet Ministers are mostly Serbians; occasionally Croats 
are offered portfolios, but of lesser importance; and when 
they occupy high official posts they are soon dismissed, or 
they remain without influence. The administration of our 
State is full of corruption. Croat civil servants are treated 
unfairly, and Serbians are pushing in everywhere. There 
is even a project of dividing our land into small counties, 
and if this is not abandoned there can be no chance of our 
agreement with Serbia. To such chaos has the fatal policy 
of Croat abstention from Parliament led our nation! What 
does Raditch hope to attain by the mandates he is deter- 
mined not to use? While Premier Pashitch makes laws 
for the entire State of Yugoslavia, the Croat leader is in 
England explaining his case to political dilletanti. This is 
our tragedy !’ 


In the Katolicki List just to hand, we find an urgent 


appeal for proper regulation of the clergy’s salaries. 
Unfair discrimination has been shown, owing to the 
fact that the Orthodox clergy are married, and have as 
a rule large families; and also because the Catholic 
clergy are in the way of getting stipends for Masses. 
But the cost of living has so greatly increased that his 
present miserable pittance hardly allows the Catholic 
priest to purchase the literature necessary to his 
calling. 


‘The first Minister of Public Worship in Yugoslavia 
(continues the journal) was a Catholic, Dr. Alaupo- 
vitch, full of prejudices against his own clergy. Then 
eame another Catholic. But a real one, this time, who 
did his best to fill the vacant Sees, and with whom 
the Orthodox and Mohammedans were no less pleased 
than ourselves. The third Minister had also been bap- 
tised a Catholic, but the Church in Croatia will not soon 
recover from the infamies perpetrated against her during 
his term of office. Whenever he could, he cut off the 
elergy’s means of sustenance. Four times he had Father 
Mendushitch, parish priest of Vrlitsa, arrested on the 
eharge of Austrophil activities, and each time the Courts 
acquitted him. Dr. Simrak went in person to the Serbian 
Minister, Pasitch, and acquainted him with the tyrannous 
behaviour of this unworthy Croat. He got full satisfaction 
and assurance of redress. When Dr. Krstelj was replaced 
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by Dr. Liuba Yovanovitch, an Orthodox Serb and a good 
Christian, we all drew a breath of relief. ©The Catholic 
Bishops invited him to come to Zagreb and discuss Church 
matters. He came at once, listened attentively, and set 
about repairing the harm done by his predecessor. 

‘During the period of his Ministry conditions for the 
Catholic Church were greatly improved. When reconstruc- 
tion of the Cabinet transferred him from this post to that 
of President of the Parliament, there were grave mis- 
givings, and a section of the Zagreb Press violently at- 
tacked his successor, an Orthodox priest, Dr. Yanitch. 
The latter, however, continues and amplifies Dr. Yovano 
vitch’s policy. He has taken active steps to hasten the 
Concordat with the Holy See, and also to modify the 
Agrarian Reform Law inasmuch as it affects Church pro- 
perty. This law, as it stands, presses heavier on the 
Catholic than on any other religious body. The King him- 
self has urged speedy redress of the grievances of the 
Catholic clergy.’ 


Dr. Yanitch has conferred with the Catholic Bishops 
at Zagreb and is now fully cognisant of their demands 
and opinions. His relations with them are most 
cordial. He is an erudite theologian, has studied 
Anglican problems at Oxford, had a lengthy conver- 
sation with the late Pope Benedict XV, and counts 
many distinguished foreign Catholics among his 
friends. Punctilious in courtesy, one of the recent acts 
of this Orthodox priest was to send an official expres- 
sion of thanks to H. E. Cardinal Bourne for his 
friendly message of congratulation to the Yugoslav 
Catholics assembled at the first Eucharistic Confer- 
ence in Zagreb. Dr. Yanitch has fearlessly confronted 
opposition in those Croat provinces formerly held by 
Hungary, where civil marriage had been compulsory, 
while a religious ceremony was optional. The Minister 
has announced his intention of stamping out this evil 
by making such contracts henceforth illegal. He has 
already restricted the proselytism of Protestant sects, 
such as the Advantists and others who seek a footing 
in the new Yugoslavia. Not only Catholics, but all 
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Changes and Chances in Yugoslavia 


serious Christians, prefer to see a devout Orthodox as 
Minister of Public Worship rather than a nominal 
Catholic such as Dr. Krstelj. The mass of Croats, 
however, have no thought for anything but what they 
call ‘decentralisation’ or separation from Serbia under 
the guise of Federalism. 

Slovenia, in a lesser degree, adheres to what has 
now become the driving force of Croat politics. It 
lays every blame on what is called ‘the Belgrade 
Government,’ even when this includes prominent 
Croats and Slovenes. Considerable tracts of Slovene 
territory have gone to Austria, and the loss of Fiume 
is attributed to a supine attitude of Serb politicians in 
the Adriatic dispute with Italy. Both Croats and 
Slovenes, while denouncing the martial disposition of 
the Serbs, and the exorbitance of the army budget, 
are only too ready to rattle the Serbian sword in the 
face of the Fascisti. They complain that Serbia is 
more interested in her own immediate frontiers, in 
maintaining the integrity of Macedonia, than in resist- 
ing encroachments from the west. Whatever may 
be thought of the political value of separatism or 
federalism in Yugoslavia, there is no doubt that a 
measure of autonomy for Slovenia would not entail 
the same danger for Catholic life as in Croatia. The 
Slovenes are a fine Catholic folk, progressing under 
the direction of their distinguished political leader, 
the Rev. Dr. Anton Koroshets. With his overwhelm- 
ing Slovene majority, elected on the strength of a 
genuine, truly Catholic programme, he defends in the 
Yugoslav Parliament the cause of the Church. It is 
further worthy of note that the Catholic Women’s 
League of Slovenia passed a resolution at the recent 
National Catholic Congress insisting on the enfranch- 
isement of women as the only effective means of safe- 
guarding the traditional Faith. It may be remarked 
that unity of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes is a thriving 
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reality among the women. Politics do not hinder the 
identity of their social aims, as was fully demonstrated 
at the recent feminist congress in Liubliana. 

Slovenia is quite alive to the tangible benefits which 
union with Serbia has brought to her eminently Catho- 
lic population. Its chief town, Liubliana (Laibach), 
has now realised its ambition of a local university. 
The theological faculty counts eight Catholic profes- 
sors, which is more than the Imperial University of 
Vienna at any time possessed. Moreover, there are 
more professors of literature and philology than at 
Belgrade University. When the Slovene Popular 
Party was reminded of this in the Skupshtina, Father 
Koroshets retorted: ‘Our rapid development is not 
due to your Centralistic Government, but to our own 
hard work and capacity. If you wish, we will also 
come here, and organise your university for you! ’ 

It was inevitable that the Serbs should reply to this 
that they had liberated the entire race, thus enabling 
the Slovenes to exercise latent talents. 

The Serbs refuse point blank to consider a sug- 
gestion of partitioning the Kingdom according to 
Creed. They note, too, that it is by no means the most 
religious section which considers the Catholic Faith 
endangered by laws that place all religions on an equal 
footing. Catholics are invited to discuss, amend, or 
abrogate Bills brought up in Parliament, instead of 
standing aloof and criticising. The Serbs, with justice, 
complain that the suppression of the Marian Congre- 
gations, an infamy planned and executed by a leading 
Croat, is being constantly attributed to them, and is 
still quoted to gullible foreign sympathisers as an 
example of Serb persecution! Moreover, the fact that 
this Act was abrogated by an Orthodox Serb is neither 
dwelt upon, nor even mentioned in the Croat Press. 
If Federalism is insisted upon, say the Serbs, Croatia 
would have to part with the districts which have a 
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Changes and Chances in Yugoslavia 


strong Serb population, and this would leave her a 
territory too small to found a separate State. The 
Croats, detesting Hungarians, and still more Italians, 
would find themselves isolated. Those who demand 
Separatism ‘for the sake of Catholicism,’ forget that 
it would be distasteful to the numerous Catholics 
found outside Croatia. Catholic oases are growing, 
and multiplying throughout Yugoslavia, notably in 
Serbia itself, where Catholic progress is unaffected by 
Croato-Serb political friction. 

Further, Serbs argue that the Croats who continu- 
ally proclaim themselves superior in culture, having 
had leisure for intellectual pursuits while Serbia was 
constantly warring against the Turks, should scarcely 
fear ‘Serbianization’ in a State where equal chances 
are guaranteed to all. A great outcry was made at the 
pensioning off of ex-Austro-Hungarian officers who 
had been admitted to the Serbian army without refer- 
ence to their 7éle in the late war. But, in point of 
fact, according to the general scheme of retrenchment, 
a far greater number of Serbian officers were placed 
on the retired list at the same time. 

While fears are being expressed by certain Croats 
that the Orthodox element may predominate, the 
Government has to encounter strong opposition from 
a section of Orthodox to the adoption of the ‘ Catholic’ 
calendar. The Government, indeed, introduced the 
Gregorian Calendar immediately after the war; but 
the Serbian Orthodox Church still maintains its own 
Liturgical Year. The present state of affairs is be- 
wildering and intolerable, for the religious com- 
memoration of Christmas occurs after the official New 
Year, and there are two sets of holidays. The reform 
cannot be effectuated in those months which are 
crowded with popular Saints’ Days, and it is now 
proposed to postpone the innovation until the Julian 
and Gregorian Calendars have a common Easter, as 
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not infrequently occurs. But the greatest opposition 
comes from Orthodox populations in regions which 
possess a strong Catholic element. ‘What is the 
Government doing?’ they exclaim. ‘To-day they 
force the Catholic Calendar on us. To-morrow it will 
be Papal Infallibility! “What becomes of the Faith 
for which we fought the Turk during five centuries?’ 

Nationality and traditional Creed are still very much 
bound up in the mind of the Orthodox Serb, who 
fears that any deviation is dishonour to the dead. He 
is suspicious of change, and would not try to convert 
his Catholic neighbour, whom he respects if he lives 
up to his Faith. 

The Government has many anxieties, apart from the 
Croat autonomists. There was a stormy scene in Par- 
liament on October 11th when the Mohammedans 
complained of unfair treatment, such that great crowds 
of them were emigrating to Turkey. After the usual 
academic reply from the harassed and ever conciliatory 
Cabinet Ministers, a peasant member started up and 
spoke as follows: 

‘ Not so, my brothers, but they are leaving because they 
remember our priests impaled on the ramparts of Belgrade ; 
and the tower of Tchele-Kula, at Nish, built of Christian 
skulls; and they, judging by themselves, cannot believe 
in the fact of our tolerance. These men are not Turks; 
they boast of being our own. Call them as you will, Croats 
or Serbs, they are descended from Slavs who, for worldly 
goods, bartered away their Christian Faith. They are 


leaving because they can no longer treat our Christian 
folk as rayah (cattle) !’’ 


The Magyar and German minorities have also to be 
dealt with, and only with the latter has a satisfactory 
understanding been reached. But the most encourag- 
ing aspect of the new Yugoslavia is to be found in the 
marvellous revival and expansion in Serbia itself of 
the little Catholic nucleus barely discernible in the 
last century. The parish priest of Belgrade, Mgr. 
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Changes and Chances in Yugoslavia 


Viekoslav Wagner, in his Report to the Holy Father, 
of which he kindly sent me a copy, states : 


‘ 


. . . At the conclusion of the war the Belgrade Govern- 
ment applied to the Archbishop of Zagreb for a priest to 
take charge of Belgrade parish. I was appointed, and at 
my request the Government granted me two salaried as- 
sistants. . . . The King, Government, and Municipality, 
assist either in person or by representatives at our religious 
processions, such as Corpus Christi, Easter, &c., and the 
Prefect of the city gives us all facilities. The Orthodox 
clergy, the authorities civil and military, and the public 
show reverence, and have never yet offended our Catholic 
citizens. We are no longer looked upon as an alien ele- 
ment, and our further progress depends on our own efforts. 
We number now 12,000 of various nationalities, and our 
difficulties are: Difference of language, a congregation 
scattered all over the city, domiciled with Orthodox of lax 
religious views, mixed marriages,—most frequent cause of 
apostacy. There is a small section of intensely fervent 
Catholics ; others are lax in practice ; and the great majority 
are indifferent, nominal Catholics who, however, come for- 
ward in our processions, and never deny the Church of their 


Baptism .. . 
‘We need a new, spacious church, more priests, and 
especially we need nuns. There are fourteen Sisters of 


Charity in charge of a Sanatorium, but we have as yet no 
teaching Orders. Orthodox Serbs are in the habit of send- 
ing their daughters to convent schools abroad, and there is 
every prospect of success for an educational establishment 
conducted by religious in Belgrade. There is a group of 
fervent converts from Orthodoxy.’ 


The tolerance, friendliness, and respect here men- 
tioned on the part of the Serbs are likewise dwelt 
upon by the Apostolic Administrator of Central 
Serbia, Mer. Ferdinand Herdy, resident at Nish, who 
writes on September 29th, last: 


‘I have just covered an immense tract right to the Bos- 
nian frontier in search of our isolated Catholics. God be 
praised I found more than I expected, especially round 
Ujitsa, Kralievo, and Pozega. It was a perilous and in- 
teresting journey, seeking the flock up hill and down dale. 
Wolves and foxes often greeted me with a respect and 
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surprise that I fully returned. We exchanged looks of 
mutual admiration, from a distance, and went our several 
ways. The tramp along the railway line in process of con- 
struction between Ujitsa and Vardishte in Bosnia, was 
fatiguing ; but crossing the skeleton bridges was still more 
trying. I was so dizzy that I had to be led, as if blind, by 
a friendly engineer lest I fell 15 or 20 métres to the caverns 
below. On my return, however, I felt heroic enough to 
tackle these scaffoldings unassisted. . . . I wish you could 
have seen the tears of joy with which the poor folk, working 
since spring in these districts, welcomed their pastor. As 
soon as they saw me they ran towards me in their delight. 
I promised them, with God’s help, to come again soon and 
spend several days with them, so that we could discuss at 
leisure all our joys and sorrows. There are perhaps 100 
Catholic workers on each kilométre, althogether some 3,550, 
mostly from Dalmatia and the Croat coast. I had already 
asked in spring, before I was aware of the exact situation, 
that a parish be established at Ujitsa; but now I have 
pushed the matter insistently at the Ministry of Public Wor- 
ship, so that these poor people shall have their regular 
pastor to satisfy their spiritual needs. 

‘ The present Minister, Dr. Yanitch, with full understand- 
ing, promised that my wishes should be soon realised, 
which means the formation of four fresh parishes: Bor, 
Chupria, Zaietchar, and Ujitsa. So much for the present 

. . At Kraguievats, as you know, I have already installed 
on September 9th, a new priest from Istria. The peopie 
were overjoyed at getting, after a sorry time of waiting, 
their own permanent priest. To-morrow at noon I set forth 
again. This time towards Serbia’s eastern frontier: to 
Parachin, Rtang-Bogovina, Sumuratovats, Bor, Zaietchar, 
Negotin, &c., to inspect and to preach. We are proceed- 
ing gradually with the building of the Church of the Sacred 
Heart in Nish, to which the Holy Father has so generously 
contributed. At Jagodina we hope to consecrate a chapel 
for the group of Catholics in that town. To sum up, we 
are overwhelmed with work, but are all healthy and full of 
good will. . .’ 


Equally encouraging are the letters from the Jesuit 
and Franciscan Fathers in Southern Serbia, to whom 
French, English, and German Catholic literature, and 
some small funds, have been regularly sent for the last 
five years by friends in London. 
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Changes and Chances in Yugoslavia 


The great actual desideratum in Yugoslavia is the 
conclusion of the Concordat, and therefore it behoves 
Catholics everywhere to refrain from idle comments 
likely to disturb the negotiations now harmoniously 
proceeding. The Holy Father has just welcomed in 
the most cordial terms Dr. Smodlak, the new Yugoslav 
Minister to the Vatican, and will certainly not be in- 
fluenced by rumours and insinuations from any quarter 
seeking to camouflage political aims by pretended 
solicitude for the interest of the Church. A Croat 
journal of Zagreb, quoting from the English publica- 
tion, The Freemason, states that Lodges are being 
everywhere created in the new Yugoslavia. This 
roundabout information of matters supposed to be 
taking place at its very doors, was copied from the 
Croat papers in the Roman Press, but it was refuted 
with contempt by the Belgrade official organ, Samoz- 
prava, which denies that any unlawful, underhand 
influence, including freemasonry, can affect the 
Concordat. 

A still more unworthy attempt has been made by 
the Zagreb Novosti, in repeating the libel of the 
Vatican’s partiality to the Central Powers in the Great 
War. The infamous telegram in which Pope Pius X 
is alleged to have expressed the hope of Austria’s 
victory over the unfaithful French nation, and the 
schismatic Slavs—a document qualified by distin- 
guished Calvinists as a stupid forgery—is at this late 
hour served up for Serbian consumption. Novosti 
expresses surprise that Serbian public opinion takes 
so little account of Papal enmity at the beginning of 
the war. But the Belgrade Press has scorned to reply 
by a single word to this Croat provocation, no serious- 
minded Serb crediting for an instant this exploded 
calumny against the neutrality of the Holy See. It is 
not forgotten that while Austrian guns were bombard- 
ing Serbia’s capital the Concordat was being pushed 
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forward, and was concluded in 1915. (This Concordat 
was of course concerned with Serbia only, and does 
not extend to the present Yugoslavia.) Moreover, a 
Serbian Catholic, in an audience with Benedict XV 
of holy memory, received a Blessing for her ‘sorely- 
tried Christian people,’ and the news, although Ortho- 
dox Russia was then at her apogee, was welcomed 1n 
Serbian circles with reverence and gratitude. 

There is a group of ardent Catholic Croats—dis- 
ciples of the great Bishop Mahnic—who are working 
with the best Serbian elements for a united Yugo- 
slavia. They are fighting ingrained prejudices and 
unreasoned dislike on both sides. These Catholics, 
while reflecting on all expedients for preserving the 
unparalleled advantages of their own Faith and main- 
taining harmonious relations with their Orthodox fel- 
low-countrymen, have come to the conclusion that their 
best ally is—Charity. 

E. CureistitTcu. 


[Since writing the above, the Belgrade semi-official journal 
Samouprava has come to hand with an account from its Rome 
correspondent of the Holy Father’s reception of the new Yugo- 
slav Minister at the Vatican, Dr. Smodlaka. The journal 
comments with satisfaction on the Pope’s words with regard to 
the young State, and its possibilities as a stabilising factor in 
the present chaos of Europe. His Holiness stated that he had 
learned from the Papal Nuncio at Belgrade of the good will 
of the King and the Government towards the Catholic Church 
in Yugoslavia. In conclusion, the Samouprava announces that 
the Pope sent his blessing through Dr. Smodlaka to the King, 
the Queen, the infant Crown Prince, and the whole nation, and 
that this is a happy precedent which can but rejoice the hearts 
of Catholic and Orthodox. ] 
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THE NEW FRONT 


NYONE who is at all familiar with the propa- 
ganda of our public parks will have noticed a 
significant change during the lifetime of the present 
generation. There was a time when the largest crowds 
were drawn by speakers openly anti-religious who 
quoted Ingersoll, Bradlaugh, Huxley and Haeckel. 
That day has gone. The last popular attack on 
Christian dogma in this country is that for which 
Robert Blatchford, editor of the Clavion, was respon- 
sible. But Blatchford differed in one important respect 
from his atheistic or agnostic predecessors. He was 
concerned even more with social ideals than with 
theological iconoclasm. Instead of the hard, unsympa- 
thetic rationalism of the champions of ‘Science’ his 
weapon was humanitarian sentiment which often be- 
came maudlin sentimentality. Agnosticism, in the 
person of Nunquam (Blatchford’s nom de plume), 
indulged largely in what Americans called ‘sob-stuff.’ 
He stood as a champion of Humanity against the 
alleged inhumanity of the Church and its creeds. In 
this he marks a transition. In place of the definitely 
anti-religious propaganda of the past, speakers in the 
public parks to-day are generally engaged in pushing 
some reform, expressing some ethical ideal or urging 
a revolution that carries on its banner the magic word 
‘Comradeship.’ The parks, in this respect, are symp- 
tomatic. The public to-day is not minded to discuss 
Biblical problems or the conflict of Religion with 
Science. It has left these matters on one side in order 
to attend, undistracted, to social ethics and economics. 
The argument against Christian dogmas is, not that 
they are irrational, but, that they are irrelevant. 
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Socialistic societies, as a rule, carry a clause in their 
constitutions to the effect that members are not bound 
to any particular form of religion, and, though the 
majority would be found to be agnostic, agnosticism as 
such finds no place in their public propaganda. Reli- 
gion has become for them a side issue. 

It is not only the militant agnostics of the last 
century who have transferred their forces to what may 
be roughly called the Labour and Socialist camp. 
The leakage from Nonconformity has to a consider- 
able extent gone in this direction. A very large pro- 
portion of labour leaders served their apprenticeship 
as public speakers as ‘lay preachers’ in various Dis- 
senting bodies. This is particularly true of Wales, 
where the ablest and most virile of the younger men 
have deserted the Chapel for the Labour Hall, but it 
is true also of England and Scotland. It is a fact 
beyond dispute that Labour has found the Free 
Churches its most fruitful recruiting ground. The low 
temperature of the evangelistic sects is more than 
compensated for, in the eyes of those lapsed members, 
by the fervour and missionary zeal of the movement 
with which they have identified themselves. In place 
of the somewhat tepid fellowship of the Conventicle 
the warm-hearted comradeship of the Labour ranks is 
found a welcome change. 

These reinforcements bring into the Socialist and 
Labour bodies a seriousness which is almost religious 
in character. Some go so far as to name their local 
organisations Labour Churches. An attempt is made 
to imitate, in certain respects, the practices of the 
religious bodies with which those responsible are 
familiar. ‘Hymns’ are sung and readings given. 
devotion, involving often a great deal of sacrifice, is 
given to ‘the Movement.’ The Movement itself is 
regarded with something of the loyal reverence and 
enthusiasm which others give to the Church. 
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The New Front 


Thus it will be seen that, while, in one sense, every- 
thing related to organised religion is regarded as 
irrelevant to the main issue, in another sense the 
organisations of which we are speaking are more and 
more taking the place of the Church in the lives of 
their adherents. 

It is this great movement, reinforced from such 
different quarters, with its own disciples, its (economic) 
dogmas, and its characteristic ritual which constitutes 
the New Front to which we are called to adopt our- 
selves. No words can adequately convey the import- 
ance and urgency of making known the claims of the 
Catholic Church to these social idealists. They con- 
stitute one of the most vital elements of present day 
civilisation. Critics complain sometimes that our pro- 
pagandist literature is devoted to those whose diffi- 
culties are of a theological and ecclesiastical character, 
while such as have abandoned all concern for the 
Church and its teaching are left untouched. How far 
this is the case I cannot say. But at least there is 
room for a more determined and systematic effort to 
win the attention of such. 

We may, perhaps, feel encouragement in the fact 
that the ground is, so to speak, virginal. No ecclesi- 
astical loyalties in those cases, have to be broken. No 
religious dogmas have to be met. There is no attempt, 
among those we are describing, to consider themselves 
already a part of the Catholic Church such as is found 
among Anglicans. Extremes meet and it is possible 
that it may be found that the presentation of Catholic 
Truth, if wisely done, will have a stronger and 
speedier effect in this quarter than in the case of those 
who consider themselves as being already sufficiently 
informed with regard to it. 

The moment is certainly opportune. Many who 
went into the Labour movement some few years ago 
believing that it was destined in a short while to bring 
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about a revolution to be followed by Utopia are dis- 
illusioned. Abroad there has been, as is obvious, a 
strong reaction to the enthusiasm engendered by the 
initial success of Bolshevism. At home the slump in 
the Labour ranks is quite frankly acknowledged. The 
unsuspected strength of Capitalism, the undisguised 
materialism of the Communist wing, the serious finan- 
cial strain imposed upon Trade Unions are among the 
factors. But the real causes, too intricate to be dealt 
with here, lie deeper. 

There is, then, a loud call for action of some kind 
that shall succeed in giving a vision of the Divine 
Society to those whose earnestness and devotion at 
least testify to the reality of their social idealism. 

There is much to which the Catholic can appeal. He 
can surely find something in common with those who 
emphasise so strongly, against the old individualistic 
view of life, the need of social co-operation, the con- 
ception of Society as an organism, the inevitability of 
Social discipline. He will, of course, point out that 
the true Society is a bigger thing than any materialist 
has yet seen, holding in unity the living and the dead, 
the present and the past. He will insist on the Super- 

natural foundation of the true social order and inter- 
pret, in their supernatural as well as their social 
significance, the sacraments of the Church. 

He will discover common ground with these ideal- 
ists in the Catholic conception of an international 
Society linking men of all nations in a federation 
superior to the passions that beget war, but he will not 
fail to point out that this Society is not something that 
has to be built up in the future but is already an his- 
torical realitv. 

For the assurance that finds its basis in the material- 
istic interpretation of history he will substitute faith 
in the Blessed Trinity and the divinely authenticated 
destiny of the Church. For the authority that rests, 
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The New Front 


in the last resort, on the physical force available to the 


State he will substitute the authority of One who rules 
the world from the Cross. 

But whether he draws attention to ideals held in 
common or to points of contrast he will find an audi- 
ence far more willing to listen than he probably 
imagines. 

Religion, in the minds of those to whom he speaks 
has been associated with a narrow and barren sectarian- 
ism lacking authority and starved in culture. The 
men and women to whom he appeals have revolted 
against a Christianity and Church narrowed down to 
suit the prejudices and interests of a particular social 
caste, and closely identified with the present phase of 
Society. Over against these misconceptions of Reli- 
gion and the Church he will be able to set the vision 
of the Holy Catholic, Apostolic, Roman Church. 

It will be strange if he does not win a hearing and 


something more. 
STANLEY B. JAMEs. 
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THE DROITWICH BASILICA 


HE purpose of this brief article is simply to draw 


attention to the new church recently erected at | 


Droitwich, and to suggest that its basilica form is more 
suitable than the Gothic for small village churches. 
For there can be no doubt that the great Catholic re- 
vival which this century is witnessing will lead to a 
large increase in their number, and that before the end 
of it there will be a Catholic church in nearly every 
village in England. And therefore the type of ecclesi- 
astical architecture with which our Catholic descen- 
dants will be made familiar is an important question. 

This new church, dedicated to the Sacred Heart 
and Saint Catharine of Alexandria, can be easily seen 
by all, for it stands by the side of the high road be- 
tween Birmingham and Worcester. Its erection is due 
not only to the pious generosity of its founder, Mr. 
W. L. Hodgkinson, but also to his wisdom and 
‘vision,’ for the architect, Mr. Barry Peacock, of 
Birmingham, was instructed by him to embody the 
idea of ‘the early Christian basilicas as they may be 
seen at Rome and Ravenna’; and this not through 
any mere artistic preference, but because they are most 
suitable for a country congregation and provide scope 
for the mural decoration—the ‘illuminated Missal,’ 
as Ruskin called it—which is a feature in an Italian 
basilica. ‘The Mosaics,’ said that great art-critic, 
‘were its illuminations, and the common people of the 
time were taught their Scripture history by means of 
them.’ 

There is an interesting passage in one of Cardinal 
Newman’s letters from Milan, quoted by Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward : 

‘ Perhaps I do but follow the way of elderly persons, who 


have seen enough that is sad in life to be able to dispense 
with officious intentional sadness—and as the young prefer 
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The Droitwich Basilica 


autumn and the old spring, the young tragedy and the old 
comedy, so in the ceremonial of religion, younger men have 
my leave to prefer Gothic, if they will but tolerate me in 
my weakness which requires the Italian. It is so soothing 
and pleasant, after the hot streets, to go into these delicate 
yet rich interiors, which are like the bowers of paradise or 
an angel’s chamber’ (i. 140). 


And side by side with that extract we may place one 
from The Stones of Venice, referring to the mosaics 
in St. Mark’s 
* There has never been a true or fine school of art in which 
colour was despised. It has often been imperfectly at- 
tained and injudiciously applied, -but I believe it to be one 
of the essential signs of life in a school of art that it loves 
colour ; and I know it to be one of the first signs of death 
in the Renaissance schools that they despised colour.’ 


These two passages are well illustrated by the new 
church at Droitwich, for it is an exquisite example 
of a small basilica, and its walls are already begin- 
ning to glow with the gorgeous colours of Mr. Gabriel 
Pippet’s mosaics. It is really a small building, but its 
perfect proportions and balance give one an extra- 
ordinary impression of great space and freedom of 
movement. It will seat two hundred persons, entirely 
in the nave—for the narrow aisles are meant merely 
for passage-ways and processionals—and therefore 
everyone has a full view of the altar. Perhaps it 
would not have appealed to ‘the generation of Eng- 
lish Catholics whose taste,’ as Mr. Ward said, ‘had 
been formed by Pugin,’ but it has, beside its other 
advantages, the inestimable advantage of possessing 
a distinctive character; which is invaluable in this 
confused and imitative age when Protestant churches 
are usually a debased and decadent Gothic, and there 
is now no external mark to distinguish them from a 
Catholic church. 

The mosaic work with which the interior is being 
covered by Mr. Pippet is amazingly lovely. It ex- 
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emplifies the early Roman-Byzantine period of the 
art, and is therefore characteristic of an earlier and 
finer school even than that of Venice. The subdued 
brilliance of its colouring gives one an impression of 
jewelled splendour. As the cold plaster with which, 
unfortunately, the warm red brick walls have been 
covered is gradually removed and its deadening effect 
disappears as the mosaic advances, this richness of 
the artist’s work will be more fully seen. We English 
folk are afraid of bright colours because, for the most 
part, we do not understand how to use them, and 
therefore we seek the aesthetic safety of neutral tints 
and colourless tones. Such work as this, therefore, 
gives us a lesson in the inspiring power of combined 
and brilliant colours. 

It will be years before it is finished. St. Catharine’s 
Chapel is completed, as a memorial to the wife of the 
founder. It contains scenes from the saint’s life and 
martyrdom—of her Teaching the Doctors; of their 
Burning their Books; of her Condemnation to the 
‘Wheel,’ and of its Destruction by an Angel’s Sword; 
of her Decapitation; and of her being Carried by 
Angels, as monks, to Mount Sinai—all portrayed with 
wonderful vitality in movement and expression. Our 
Lady’s Chapel is as yet unfinished. The mosaic over 
her altar represents the Coronation of the Blessed 
Virgin, St. Lucia being on her right hand; and in 
front of the apse on either side are St. Francis and 
St. Theodore. The finely-veined grey marble in the 
semi-circular apse, below the mosaic, looks like woven 
silk curtains. But what will first arrest the visitor’s 
attention as he walks down the aisle towards Our 
Lady’s Chapel will be the magnificent work on the 
opposite clerestory. In a series of large panels of 
extraordinary brilliance and realism are depicted 
scenes in the life of Saint Richard of Chichester, 
Richard de Wyche, the patron saint of Droitwich. 
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The Droitwich Basilica 


Two of these are now finished, his Death-bed at Dover 
and his Procession to Bless the Brine-Springs. The 
third will be his Appearance before the King. When 
the entire series of seven panels is completed, the 
story of the great prelate and saint will be presented 
in perpetual remembrance before the eyes of Droit- 
wich Catholics. Over these is to be another series 
representing the Old Testament prophets, only one of 
which is as yet completed, namely, a very rich panel 
of Daniel and Isaias on a field of gold. Below, on the 
spandrels, are medallions of the Apostles, those 
already completed being St. James, St. Thomas and 
St. Philip, and the arches beneath are beginning to 
glow with a splendour of many colours. 

If anyone, therefore, wants to see what a small 
Italian basilica looks like in an English village, let 
him visit Droitwich. It is a lovely little church, bright 
and happy, and, notwithstanding its newness, carrying 
itself with the stately dignity of a great tradition. It 
is worthy to be the House of God. You feel it as soon 
as you enter. Simple and austere in outline, within 
and without, it is undecorated in its structure. Only 
within, its walls are beginning to blaze and burn with 
colour. One feels that that is exactly as it should be, 
and one expects such a church to endure for ages, and 
the generations that will worship there to be very 
reverent and devout. 

The Fathers of the Congregation of the Sacred 
‘Heart, to whose care it is entrusted, the architect and 
the artist who have carried out so carefully the 
founder’s wishes, are to be congratulated, and not 
least the founder himself, who now invites others to 
share with him in the joy and privilege of complet- 
ing it. 

Joun Foster MAKEPEACE. 
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‘ ee ad theology allowed itself, by the 

misuse of dogmatic authority, to obscure the 
real meaning of our Lord’s humanity. The truth came 
to us in such a book as Ecce Homo, and from count- 
less other teachers, with a fresh thrill of delight. The 
Gospels and the New Testament have come to live 
agam. One of the most vital districts of Christian 
truth has been restored to us. But it has been restored 
to us wholly, or almost wholly, by writers alien to the 
Roman Church, and often alien to the Christian 
Creed.’ These foolish words of Bishop Gore (Catho- 
licism and Roman Catholicism, p. 35) proclaim his 
ignorance both of mediaeval theology and of Catholic 
exegesis. It seems incredible that anyone should con- 
sider himself entitled to pass judgment on mediaeval 
theology without having read the Summa Theologica 
of St. Thomas: yet that Bishop Gore has not read the 
Tertia Pars, at least intelligently, is patent; no one 
who had done so could have brought the above charge 
against that theology of which it is the finest fruit. 
From the 7 ertia Pars, not from the often false senti- 
mentalism of Ecce Homo, comes to us the truth about 
the human nature of Jesus Christ; how poignantly 
sometimes, a reading, say, of the eighteenth question 
on the two wills will show. It was not perhaps St. 
Thomas’s primary concern to bring into relief what 
we might call certain particular accidental realities 
which accompanied that humanity in its earthly life. 
Therein lies one of the differences between the theo- 
logian and an evangelist such as St. Mark, a differ- 
ence well expressed by Pére Lagrange several of 
whose recent works have, unfortunately, as yet re- 
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ceived no notice in these pages.’ ‘ Le mystére s’impose 
au théologien comme 4a l’ignorant, mais le théologien 
s’efforce de mettre, sinon de la vraisemblance, du 
moins de l’ordre et de l’harmonie jusque dans les 
mystéres. C’est de quoi Marc ne s’est pas préoccupé 
.... Mare entendait conserver le souvenir [du 
Sauveur |, non pas ramener des esprits prévenus, ni 
gagner des incrédules. Les fidéles comprenaient a 
demi-mot. De 1a l’aspect mystérieux de l’évangile, 
en présence d’un mystére qui demeurera jusqu’ a la 
fin des temps, /out en conservant la note que donnait 
ce mystére au moment on il se déroulait en Galilée et 
a Jérusalem. (Evangile selon S. Marc. 2° éd., p. 
cxxxix. Italics ours.) The note that this mystery 
sounded during those thirty years in Galilee and Jeru- 
salem! We might say that whereas the theologian is 
perhaps concerned rather with the permanent aspects 
of a mystery that will endure to the end of time, one 
of the chief aims of the exegete is to enable us to 
perceive that special note in all its beauty as clearly 
and as accurately as possible. And surely among 
moderns no one succeeds better than, or even nearly 
as well as, Pére Lagrange. This Bishop Gore, being 
a Biblical scholar, should already have known; but, 
failing that, he might have learned it from the testi- 
mony of the best scholars of his own communion who, 
on its appearance twelve years ago, immediately 
hailed the commentary on St. Mark as a masterpiece. 
To re-capture, and to enable others to re-capture, 
through the Gospel the exquisite note that sounded 


' Evangile selon Saint Luc. 1921. (50 francs.) 

Evangile selon Saint Marc. Edition abrégée. 1922. (4 frs.) 

Evangile selon Saint Matthieu. 1923. (45 frs.) 

La Vie de Jésus d’aprés Renan. 1923. (3 frs. 50.) 

We may add that the second edition of the large volume on 
the Evangile selon Saint Marc appeared in 1919. All the above 
are published by J. Gabalda, Paris. 
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two thousand years ago—who is more qualified for 
this task than Pére Lagrange? There is first of all 
his high competence as a theologian. Witness his 
treatment, say, of our Lord’s Baptism in St. Mark or 
of Jesus’ attitude when touched by the woman with 
the issue of blood, where (in spite of Dr. Gore) it is 
just his knowledge of mediaeval theology which en- 
ables him to strike the real note and to avoid the 
unreality into which exegetes less well equipped theo- 
logically have fallen: by the use of the sane prin- 
ciples laid down by St. Thomas, he is able to show 
that what takes place at the Baptism is more than a 
mere manifestation of Jesus to the bystanders, Jesus 
Himself receives ‘une impulsion spéciale’ for His 
mission; and that, in the second case (v. 30), it is not 
‘ad captum simplicium,’ as some have maintained, but 
in all sincerity that Jesus asks: ‘Who touched my 
garments ?’ 

Again, in the many other branches of knowledge 
necessary to the ideal exegete he reaches the same 
high standard. He has an unsurpassed knowledge of 
the Old Testament, an intimate acquaintance with 
extra-canonical Jewish literature and the early writers 
of the Church, a mastery of the Greek to which that 
of the New Testament belongs and of the Aramaic 
which our Lord spoke, an extensive knowledge of the 
world of that day, Greek, Roman and Semitic. 

‘How many commentators are there on Holy 
Scripture, says Newman, ‘from whom we rise up, 
wondering at the learning which has passed before us, 
and wondering why it passed!’ There are, alas! but 
Pére Lagrange is not among them. He practises a 
wise economy, and uses his large stores of learning, 
not to obscure, but to light up the sacred text. His 
learning is dominated by his sense of proportion, and 
it is vivified by, and made to serve, other qualities 
still more important, but often lacking in men perhaps 
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Some Recent New Testament Works 


equally learned, an instinct for reality, an historical 
sense, a keen psychological insight, a humanity, 
power to distinguish and to define, which put us in 
contact, not with words, but with things. (No one who 
has studied under him will forget his impatience with 
mere book learning, ‘la science livresque.’) And 
thirty or forty years spent amidst the life of Palestine 
enable him often to give to the machine that last turn 
required to bring the picture completely into focus. 
It is no doubt a little thing, but surely not unhelpful, 
to be told with regard to the Pharisees’ complaint 
against the disciples (JZark ii, 23 ff): 

‘Tl n’était pas interdit de faire une courte promenade le 
jour du sabbat; au contraire c’est encore le jour ou les 
Juifs, n’ayant rien a faire, se prélassent le plus volontiers 
dans les rues en grande toilette. Les champs de bleé 
touchaient probablement 4 la ville, et l’on faisait quelques 
pas sur les sentiers 4 travers les moissons. Les Pharisiens 
n’allégueront pas qu’on a marché plus qu’ il n’était permis ; 
eux-mémes se trouvaient 14 et n’avaient pas di excéder la 
distance. IIs ne se plaignent pas non plus d’une atteinte 
au droit de propriété, car il a toujours été, il est encore 
d’usage en Orient, de prendre en passant, si l’on a faim, 
quelques épis, quelques figues, ou quelques grappes. La Loi 
permettait de cueillir les épis, mais 4 la main, sans employer 
la faucille (Dt. xxiii, 25). Les disciples le font, modérément, 
ce qu’exprime tiAXev. Les Orientaux machonnent volon- 
tiers et fréquemment des graines séches, de blé, courge, &c.’ 


Again, our ideas gain in definition when, with regard 
to our Lord’s instructions to the Twelve on setting 
out for their mission (J/ark vi, 10), we are reminded 
that 
‘l’hospitalité est de régle en Orient. Quand les apétres 
arrivent dans une ville ou dans un bourg oi ils ne connais- 
sent personne, ce n’est pas a eux A demander I’hospitalité, 
on doit la leur offrir. Ordinairement il y a une maison pour 
les hétes, mais il est peu honorable d’y étre conduit ’ ; 


or (v. 11) that 
‘réros par opposition A oixa c’est tout l’endroit. L’hos- 
pitalité est due par le groupement, bourg ou hameau, sauf 
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a étre exercée par des particuliers. Quand il s’agit d’apétres 
dont la mission est connue par oui-dire, le refus a un carac- 
tére spécial: on refuse d’entendre la bonne parole.’ 


There exists in many minds a strong prejudice 
against commentaries, a healthy reaction in most cases 
against the exasperating and fantastic arbitrariness of 
commentators. Dom Balaguére, in Alphonse Daudet’s 
Les Trois Messes Basses, ‘ effleure ? Evangile, salue 
de loin la préface.’ Many exegetes treat the text in 
the same way : for a close and exact explanation they 
substitute passages which are often edifying and true 
in themselves, but which can claim any connexion with 
the Evangelist’ S meaning only on the principle that 
truth is one. Commentators might take a vow to ex- 
plain the text, the whole text, and nothing but the 
text. Pére Lagrange’s commentary always remains 
at the closest grips with the text, and every part of 
the text comes in for explanation; and even when his 
explanation is not the one that suggests itself at first 
sight, further consideration of the passage and of the 
place which it occupies in the whole development of 
the Gospel, shows it to be the right one. Compare, 
for instance, his explanation of /ark viii, 16-21, with 
that of Knabenbauer and Schanz, superficially the 
more natural one. His is subtler, of course, but how 
much better, viewed in the light both of the text itself 
and of the march of the whole Gospel, of what has 
gone before and of what is so soon to follow at 
Caesarea. 


By the specialist these fine volumes are recognised 
as indispensable. But it would be profoundly regret- 
table were it to be supposed that they are of use only 
for him. Every student of the Gospels can get from 
them, on the greatest of all subjects, a light and a 
help which he will find nowhere else, and for which 
he will ever be grateful. Apart from the commentary, 
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Some Recent New Testament Works 


who could fail to derive very precious help, for the 
understanding of the Gospels as a whole, from those 
remarkable chapters in the different introductions, 
such, for example, as ch. vii, ‘Le témoignage his- 
torique du second évangile,’ in Saint Marc, or ch. ii, 
‘Le plan et l’esprit du troisiéme évangile,’ in Saint 
Luc, or ch. iv, ‘Le témoignage du premier évangile,’ 
in Saint Mlatthieu? And to serve as an introduction 
to his larger volumes there is now the exquisite ‘ édi- 
tion abrégée’ of the commentary on St. Mark. We 
have nothing like it in English, and it is greatly to 
be hoped that it will soon find a competent translator. 

St. Luke, with Introduction and Notes, by Lons- 
dale Ragg, B.D. (Methuen, 15/- net), forms part of 
the Westminster Commentaries, the primary object of 
which is, in the general editor’s words, ‘to be exe- 
getical, to interpret the meaning of each book of the 
Bible in the light of modern knowledge to English 
readers.’ This volume is wanting in many of the 
qualities essential to a good commentary. Instead of 
an exact explanation of the text and of the relation of 
the parts to the whole, we have frequent references 
to Italian Art. Indeed, the author ‘is quite conscious 
that his own individual tastes, especially his love of 
Italian Art, have effected the Commentary in a way 
that may seem out of due proportion, but he feels 
that each new commentator should enable the reader 
to approach a familiar subject from a fresh point of 
view’ (Preface); we agree, provided that from the 
fresh point of view we view the Evangelist’s mind 
and not simply the Commentator’s. There are a num- 
ber of rather foolish notes scattered through the book, 
such as that on Luke x, 34: ‘brought him to an inn. 
The ruins of the solitary inn upon the twenty miles 
of road were identified by Canon Tristram’ (p. 157). 
Altogether, we fail to see what class of readers the 
volume will really serve. 
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The second volume of the series on The Begin- 
nings of Christianity, edited by Drs. Foakes Jackson 
and Kirsopp Lake (Macmillan, 24/- net) is, like the 
first, entitled Acts of the Apostles, Prolegomena, but 
while that dealt with ‘the Jewish, Gentile and 
Christian Backgrounds’ and contained much useful 
historical information for the general reader, this deals 
with ‘Criticism,’ i.e. the composition and authorship 
of Acts, and for a great part offers him theories for 
which he will find decidedly less use. There is, how- 
ever, a valuable chapter by J. de Zwaan on ‘ The Use 
of the Greek language in Acts,’ and even in the other 
parts the reader who is able to discriminate will find 
something that is stimulating. 

Of Materials for the Study of the Apostolic Gnosis, 
Part II, Section 1 and 2, by Thomas Simcox Lea, 
D.D., and Frederick Bligh Bond, F.R.I.B.A. (Black- 
well, 6/- net each), we can only say that we find in it 
the logicalness and irrefutability hitherto considered 
the property of the insane. We give the reader a 
sample taken from the study of our Lord’s Tempta- 
tion: ‘So Jesus answers Satan by another of the 
sacred numbers in which lie hidden yet higher and 
more complex values of the mystery of Messiahship. 
For to the Devil’s 4884 he adds 4144, and in this we 
find the nature of the addition He makes. For 4144 
(37 x 112 or 37 x 7 x 16) stands for 


Xravpos Kipiovr Aoyos kata pvaotnpioy,’ etc. 


We are grateful, at any rate, that such stuff comes to 
us, to use Bishop Gore’s phrase, from ‘writers alien 
to the Roman Church.’ 


Luke Watker, O.P. 
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MRS. HUMPHREY WARD* 


RS. Humphrey Ward was one of the best- 

known of recent English writers, though per- 
haps not the greatest. Genius she had not; talent, 
yes. 

There are two writers both of whom survived her, 
though one has been lately taken from us. Mrs. Mey- 
nell and Mrs. Margaret Woods. They are less known 
than Mrs. Ward, but to them was given the divine 
cift of genius—their work will endure. But Mrs. 
Ward was a great woman, and no one can read her 
account of her gallant struggle with ill-health, of her 
extraordinary industry, of her wonderful philanthropy, 
of her love for home, and her patriotism, without ad- 
miration. 

Mrs. Ward was singularly fortunate. Her child- 
hood was perhaps the childhood of a ‘misunderstood ’ 
and rather tiresome little girl. Her father, a most 
attractive and unworldly son of the great Headmaster, 
Dr. Arnold, wavered between the Establishment and 
the Catholic Church, but finally found his peace and 
tefuge in the Church, to the great dismay of his wife 
and daughter. The Oxford of the seventies and 
eighties, which has been well described by Mrs. Ward 
in her Reminiscences, was a world in itself. The 
Thomas Arnolds lived there for some years. There 
was Pater, who horrified the orthodox Dons until he 
wrote Marius the Epicurean. And there was Mr. 
Creighton, then a young tutor, so clever, so cynical, 
destined to write the History of the Papacy, and to 
become Bishop of London. His wife was, in her own 
way, quite as clever and capable as himself and quite 


*The Life of Mrs. Humphrey Ward, by her daughter, Janet 
Penrose Trevelyan. (Constable, 1923, 12/6.) 
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as incapable of suffering fools gladly. There was the 
future Professor of Greek at Edinburgh, Henry 
Butcher, and his wife, both of them beautiful and 
loveable, and destined to die prematurely. Then 
there was Mrs. Woods, reminding us of the youthful 
Shelley, soon to astonish the world by her Village 
Tragedy and her fine poems. There was Jowett, the 
famous and cynical Master of Balliol, and the Nettle- 
ships, and many more. But there was another side of 
Oxford life. Green the philosopher, described in 
Robert Elsmere, was preparing the way for a reaction 
in favour of Orthodoxy. ‘All the Tories were carry- 
ing off the honey to their hives,’ said Jowett, and he 
silenced the philosophers. There was a brilliant young 
tutor of Christ Church, soon to become a Canon of St. 
Paul’s, most loveable of men, Scott Holland. There 
was Mr. Gore, of Trinity, founder of the Mirfield 
Community and Bishop of Birmingham and Oxford, 
who did so much in the interpretation of the Epistles, 
but is better known among us for his attacks upon the 
Church. 

Keble College was opened in the seventies, and the 
Warden and his wife, Dr. and Mrs. Talbot, became a 
link between the two extremely Liberal and the more 
Orthodox. They were young, well born. He wrote 
one of the best essays in Lux Mundi. They were 
gracious and genial, and dispensed a charming hospt- 
tality. People from the great world came quite as 
much to Keble as to Balliol or Christ Church. When 
Dr. Talbot left Oxford for the Vicarage of Leeds, his 
loss was as deeply mourned as his retirement from the 
diocese of Winchester is now being regretted. And 
there was Francis Paget, of Christ Church, most cour- 
teous of men, deeply spiritual, the author of a famous 
essay, ‘Accidie.2 There were others young and 
learned and liberal, the authors of the Lux Mundi 
school, and some of them did know German. The 
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Mrs. Humphrey Ward 


Catholic Church was not much in evidence in Oxford 
in those days. 

Mrs. Ward was a champion of the very liberal party, 
and crossed swords with Dr. Wordsworth and the first 
of his Bampton Lectures, and he wrote a pamphlet in 
reply toher criticism, Mrs. Ward had married Mr. Hum- 
phrey Ward in 1872, and no marriage could have been 
happier. It is one of the debts we owe Mrs. Ward that 
she was always on the right side in the marriage ques- 
tion. She raised the whole problem of the relation of 
the sexes to a high and noble level. We can read 
between the lines, and see how much she owed to her 
husband’s constant care. In spite of ill-health, and at 
first somewhat narrow means, she was the spoilt child 
of literature. Few, if any, writers of any rank have 
leaped into fame so soon and have made so much 
money. Even George Eliot, whom Mr. Lewes guarded 
with tender care, was not so uniformly petted. There 
were reasons why George Eliot, whose successor Mrs. 
Ward has been called, should have lived not so much 
in the limelight. Mrs. Ward wins our admiration for 
work quite apart from literature. What she did for 
play-centres was beyond all praise. And then, too, 
there was a great patriotic outburst, the visits to the 
front, the noble book, Exglana’s Effort. 

The Wards moved to London in 1881, to a charm- 
ing house which became a centre where many cele- 
brities met. Mrs. Ward had already done a good deal 
of research work for Dr. Wace, and she wrote a good 
many articles to Macmillan which, as Mrs. Trevelyan 
says, assured her position in the world of pure liter- 
ature. Her first novel, /zss Bretherton, appeared in 
1884, and the present writer has always enjoyed it 
exceedingly; but most probably most people would 
agree with Mr. Creighton’s admirable letter to her, in 
which he says it is too critical and not sufficiently 
creative. We must not pass over the translation of 
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Amiel’s Journal Intime, which perhaps appealed to a 
generation more occupied than ours with the things of 
the soul. But now came Robert Elsmere, which ap- 
peared in 1888 and made her famous. In this book, 
her idea is that the ‘books of the New Testament 
were steeped in miracle and wholly uncritical of the 
records of it.’ We need not in a short review reply to 
this argument. This has been done adequately a hun- 
dred times before. Mr. Gladstone’s conversation 
with her, of which she supplies the account herself, 
gives an excellent reply. To Catholics, the whole 
question of the possibility of miracles is almost un- 
interesting. They did not cease with the Apostolic 
Age. Of course, we would not deny there have been 
spurious miracles. It is rather strange to read that a 
sturdy rationalist regretted the popularity of Robert 
Elsmere, because ‘it would revive interest in Christ- 
ianity and retard the progress of Rationalism.’ 

We cannot describe all Mrs. Ward’s novels. 
Opinion differs as to which are her best. Some think 
Holbeck of Bannisdale. On the whole, we should be 
inclined to say that the Marriage of William Ashe 
was as fine a bit of work as any of her books. She 
wrote the most beautiful English. Her descriptions 
of scenery have seldom, if ever, been surpassed. It 
is a terrible thing to say, but her books are heavy, 
sometimes pedantic, and always destitute of humour. 

One little book of hers, Bessie Costrell, is really 
wonderful, a story of a poor woman’s ruin. Henry 
James admired this exceedingly. But in all her books 
there is what we must call the impatience of the super- 

natural, which comes out in one of her later books, 
Richard Meynell. This recounts the sufferings of a 
young clergyman, who resolves to modernise and re- 
vivify the Christian religion. Mrs. Trevelyan says 
that it represented the fruit of her ripest meditations, 
on ‘the evolution of religious thought and practice.’ 
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Mrs. Humphrey Ward 


Mrs. Ward seems to have thought that the whole of 
the Christian religion rests on a delusion. The Blessed 
Body of our Lord was transferred by the Romans at 
Jewish bidding, no doubt, to a hidden grave. The 
visions in Galilee sprang from one vivid dream of a 
disciple, such a dream as she herself had had of her 
father and mother after they were dead. Amazing! 
the whole of Christianity resting on a delusion and 
dreams! One passage we cannot but notice, and that 
is that she agrees with another writer that the Church 
teaching of the last twenty years (this is written in 
i910) has gone a long way towards paganising Eng- 
land, together of course with the increase of wealth 
and hurry. Alas! the disintegration of belief in the 
supernatural has had more to do with paganising Eng- 
land than any teaching as to the Divinity of our Lord 
or any other points of the Catholic faith. 

And for that disintegration of belief Mrs. Ward 
has to take a share of responsibility. Still, one cannot 
but thank her as we said before for the high ideals she 
set before us, and for the patriotism and love of Eng- 
land which is seen in that noble book, Exgland’s 
Effort. Her Recollections, published in 1918, are 
extremely interesting. The book was received with 
great warmth and, indeed, extraordinary admiration. 
For the public at last realised what she had done for 
the children of England. 

She died in 1919, murmuring shortly before she left 
the world those lines of Emily Bronte, which begin, 
‘Oh God, within my breast.’ Many were the tributes 
paid to her, and not the least the striking article in 
the Quarterly Review by her great contemporary, 
Mrs. Margaret Woods. 

It is strange how very little she comprehended the 
Catholic Church. How surprised she would have been 
if she had really realised the influence and spiritual 
attraction for souls the Church has always radiated, 
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and not least during the last few years, especially in 
Oxford, a living and victorious Christ and His 
Church are ever seen in victorious conflict. Her con- 
ception of the Catholic Church was almost humour- 
ous. She never seems to have realised the existence 
of such people as Lagrange or Battifol, she never 
mentions Duchesne. But she was a child of the Vic- 
torian Age in which the conceptions of Huxley, 
Haeckel, Tyndall and the exponents of German criti- 
cism tyrannised over intellectual thought. These idols 
of the market place have been much shattered, 
although there are other foes not less deadly for the 
Church to conquer. 


E.M.R. 
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SCIENTIA MEDIA AND FREE WILL 


HEN taking up such a work as Father Joyce’s 
Principles of Natural Theology’ a Thomist 
naturally turns to the chapters on ‘The Divine In- 
telligence’ (Chap. xi), and on ‘Conservation and 
Concurrence’ (Chap. xvi). These chapters spoil an 
otherwise most excellent book : a perusal of them will 
show that Fr. Joyce abandons the doctrine of St. 
Thomas and chooses to follow a doctrine which had 
its beginnings in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
But Fr. Joyce does not embrace this new doctrine 
entirely,—he is eclectic. He does not adhere to the 
doctrine as expounded by the Spanish Jesuit, Molina,’ 
nor to that as expounded by Suarez. He admits a 
scientia media but is unwilling to admit the explana- 
tion that Molina, who originally published it, gives, 
and correctly refutes the explanation of Suarez. The 
position of the author consists in this that sctentia 
media must be admitted, but he frankly confesses 
his inability to give any explanation of it (pp. 357 and 
360). God knows future conditioned free acts ante- 
cedently to, and independently of any decree of His 
will: this knowledge is called scientia media; but, 
he argues, it is impossible for the human mind to 
throw any light on the manner in which God, by this 
knowledge, knows our future conditioned free acts: 
pre-determination of any free act is destructive of 
freewill. But pre-determination implies necessarily 
an act of God’s will, or His decree,—therefore a free 
act must be independent of God’s decree : God there- 
fore cannot know a future conditioned free act in His 

* Principles of Natural Theology, by George Hayward Joyce, 
S.J. (Longmans, Green and Co.) 

* Fonseca, S.J., first invented this new doctrine, but did not 


dare publish it since, as he declares, it was against St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas; he left it to Molina, his pupil, to publish it. 
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decree. His knowledge, therefore, of a future con- 
ditioned free act must be antecedent to and inde- 
pendent of His decree :—this knowledge is called 
sclentia media. 

Now St. Augustine and St. Thomas and their 
followers never dreamt’ of such a thing as this sctentia 
media, hence all Thomists reject it, not only because 
of the authority of Augustine and Thomas, but 
because of the following reasons : 

(1) Scientia media forces one to admit an exception 
(az) to the principle of causality, and (4) to the uni- 
versal causality of God; the deizg or the determina- 
tion of a future conditioned free act does not come 
from God but from the freewill alone. 

(2) Scientia media makes the Divine Knowledge 
passive with regard to future conditioned free acts, 
which determine it instead of being determined by it. 
Hence, scientia media implying necessarily a certain 
passivity in God cannot be a pure perfection. 

(3) Scientia media, invented to safeguard human 
liberty, must by rigorous logic lead to determinism 
due to circumstances: antecedently to all Divine 
decrees, God cannot foreknow infallibly what Peter, 
placed in such circumstances, will choose except in 
so far as these circumstances determine his choice. 
Scientia media then is destructive of freewill. 

Before proving each of these propositions it will 
be well to make a few preliminary remarks concerning 
the exact point of the difficulty to be solved. It has 
sometimes been said by Molinists, even by recent ones,' 
that Thomists are ignorant of the true point under 
discussion in this matter. Now can it be truly said 


* Claudius Typhanius, De Ordine, cap. 24, says: ‘ Nullum 
alium Theologum ante Molinam, ne per somnium quidem, de 
scientia media cogitasse.’ 


* Pére d’Alés, S.J., Recherches de Science Religieuse, Jan- 
vier-Mars, 1917. 
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Scientia Media and Free Will 


that Thomists have been ignorant of the precise point 
under discussion for three centuries? Have they for 
ever misunderstood the doctrine of Molina? And 
have Thomists ceased to be Thomists and become 
followers of Banez as many of the Fathers of the 
Society have so often reiterated? Has the ancient 
Thomist tradition been lost by Dominicans and been 
preserved by Jesuit theologians as P. G. Schneeman, 
S.J., and his supporters affirm ?° 

P. del Prado, O.P. (together with so many other 
Thomists) has studied this question @ fond in his 
work ‘De gratia et libero arbitrio,’ the third volume 
of which is devoted to an examination of the doctrine 
of Molina,—can it be truly said that he was so blinded 
by the prejudices of his school as to misunderstand 
at the same time the essence of Molinism and the 
fundamental doctrine of St. Thomas concerning the 
Divine causality ? 

If Dominican theologians for three centuries have 
ceased to be true disciples of St. Thomas, how comes 
it that Pope Benedict XV, voicing the thoughts of 
so many other Popes, wrote when speaking of the 
Order of St. Dominic: ‘Huic Ordini laudi dandum 
est non tam quod Angelicum Doctorem aluerit, quam 
quod munguam postea, ne latum quidem unguem ab 
ejus disciplina discesserit?’”* 

On the other hand, have Dominicans misunder- 
stood the essence of Molinism? All that Molina and 
Suarez and others of their brethren who have written 
on this matter, has been studied by them deeply and 
sincerely; yet for them there ever remains the funda- 
mental and manifest opposition between Molinism 
and St. Thomas. Molina indeed did his utmost to 





5 Schneeman, S.J]. Controv. divina gratiz (edit. 1881, p. 217). 


* Acta Apost. Sedis, 1916, p. 397. The words underlined 
are the very same Banez uses to show that he has not deviated 
from St. Thomas’s doctrine. Cfr. Banez, Ila, Ile, q. 24, a. 6. 
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conform to the doctrine of the Angelic Doctor, but at 
last he admits he abandons St. Thomas’s doctrine 
on three essential points: (i) on the Divine motion, 
(ii) on the foreknowledge of future conditioned free 
acts, and (iii) on Predestination. 

It is well known that Saurez abandons St. Thomas 
not only on these three points but on many others 
also.’ 

I 


Molinism restricts the universal causality of God 
and the universality of the principal of causality. Let 
us now proceed to the proof of this. 

For Molina,* the Divine motion and the action of 
the creature are two partial causes co-ordinated 
‘sicut duo trahentes navim’; for St. Thomas they 
are two total causes of which one is subordinated to 
the other; so that God the First Cause by His motion 
calls the creature into activity (applicat ad actionem). 
Thus manifestly Molinism restricts the universal 
causality of God and the universality of the principle 
of causality,—since according to Molina the passing 
to activity of a secondary cause comes not from God 
but from the creature; moreover since a power can- 
not of itself pass from potency to act, this act is 
uncaused. If this is indeed so, one must reject with 
Molina and Suarez the Thomistic proof of the exist- 
ence of God founded upon the principle guidquid 
movetur ab alio movetur.* 

7 La Cienca Tomista, Mayo-Junio, 1917, p. 385. El cen- 
tenario de Suarez, published by the side of 24 propositions of 
St. Thomas (which according to the Congregation of Studies 
expressed his teaching), 24 propositions of Suarez; of these, 23 
are directly cpposed to St. Thomas. 

* Concordia, in Iam, q. 4, a. 13, disp. 26. (Paris, 1876, 
p. 152-153). 

* Fr. Joyce refutes Molina and Suarez on this point. He 
establishes excellently the metaphysical truth of this principle; 
but it is a pity he does not apply the principle rigorously when 
treating of the Divine concurrence. 
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Scientia Media and Free Will 


In order to escape from these difficulties certain 
Molinists, Fr. Joyce included, admit a divine pre- 
motion that is izdifferent which is the cause of a free 
act as regards its deimg, but which excludes from 
God’s premotion the gzalification (or the freedom) of 
the act, in such wise that the free determination of the 
will is due to the will and not to God (p. 538). Now 
if this be true, this indifferent premotion will not 
incline a man more to consent than to, dissent,—it 
will be no more the cause of a good act than of the 
physical act of sin; it depends entirely upon the 
man himself, and not upon God that there is volition 
or nolition, acceptance or refusal. Wherefore, as 
Gonet says”: ‘according to this manner of explain- 
ing the divine motion, the betrayal of Judas is no 
more the work of God than the conversion of St. 
Paul.’ God is only the cause of the deizg, as such, 
of these two acts. Hence, other than giving this 
indifferent premotion God does no more than solicit 
us to do good (and He treats sinners in the same way), 
so ‘with divine motions absolutely equal, this man 
consents to do good and this other refuses.’ These 
last words are the very same used by Molina.” It 
must not be thought that these logically drawn con- 
sequences of Molinism are due to any exaggerated 
ideas of Thomists, for Molina himself says: ‘/#deed 
that we do good or evil works, which we do by our 
freewill alone with God’s general (indifferent) con- 
course, is due to us ourselves as to the particular and 
free cause and zot to God... Hence God is not the 
cause of our virtue or vice, but our will.” 

It is not difficult to see how far removed is this 
doctrine from Canon 22 of the Council of Orange: 


1° Gonet in Iam, disp. VIa, § X. Also, Joannes a Sto. 
Thoma in Iam, q. 14, disp. XX, a. 4, n. 31. 

*! Concordia, q. 23, a. 4 and 5, disp. 1, membr. 77. 

2 Ibid. q. 14, a. 13, disp. 23, Paris, p. 196. 
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“Nemo habet de suo nisi mendacium et peccatum,’ 
and from Canon 20: * Multa Deus facit in homine 
bona que non facit homo. Nulla vero facit homo 
bona, que non Deus prestat ut faciat homo’ (Den- 
ziger 195, 193). 

If God is not the cause of sin, how can one dare 
to pretend that He is not the cause of our virtue, but 
only the ixdifferent cause of the being, as being, of 
the good act and of the bad act? If our good acts 
come from us only, why did Our Lord say: ‘ Without 
me you can do nothing?’ Why did He condemn the 
prayer of the pharisee? We are not bound to give 
God thanks for the only one thing that matters in 
the work of our salvation ‘for the choosing of good, 
which is dependent upon us and not upon God.’ 

God indeed is not the cause of sin: sin, as sin, 
is a falling away—a failure, and demands a deficient 
cause only, following upon a decree of God purely 
permissive. The Divine motion therefore has nought 
to do except to give the necessary concurrence for 
the physical act of sin.” 

According to St. Thomas, God moves us by His 
efficacious grace positively and infallibly to choose 
good without constraining or necessitating our free- 
will. He says that not only does God move us 
towards universal good, that God is the cause of the 
being, as being, of our free act, but he says insist- 
ently: ‘Deus movet nos ad aliquid salutare cognos- 
cendum vel volendum vel agendum'*—movet nos ad 
bonum meritorium.”* Moreover there is question 
here not only of those holy inspirations and pious 
sentiments which precede our free act and which are 
the fruit of operating grace (gratia operans), there is 
question of co-operating grace (co-operans) of the 





** St. Thomas, Ia, Ile, q. 79, a. 1 and 2. 
“* St. Thomas, Ia, Ile, q. 110, a. 2. 
‘* Ibid, q. 111, a. 2. 
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Scientia Media and Free Will 


free act by which the will is moved and moves itself.” 
Further for St. Thomas this grace is intrinsically 
eficacious and not efficacious by the foreseen consent 
of the freewill: thus only was he able to understand 
the sense of the texts of St. Paul: ‘God works in us 
both to will and to accomplish,—so then it is not of 
him that willeth nor of him that runneth, but of God 
that sheweth mercy,—what hast thou that thou hast 
not received?’ Efficacious grace is so far removed 
from being merely ixdifferent that St. Thomas wrote : 
‘Just as the will is able to change its act for another, 
so much the more is God able to do this."” ‘God 
alone is able to transfer the inclination of the will 
(which inclination He gave to the will) from one thing 
to another just as He wills.”* Further the infallible 
efficacity of this grace far from destroying our liberty, 
produces ix ws and with ws the determination which is 
choice: ‘God indeed moves the will immutably 
owing to the efficacy of His divine moving power” 
which cannot fail; but on account of the nature of 
our will . . . the will is not necessitated but remains 
free.’””° 

God most certainly does not put into our freewill 
a determination to some choice that does not also 
come from the will: for the doing of a good act He 
moves us to determine ourselves freely (by delibera- 
tion) in one particular sense rather than in another, 
and this motion is infallible *on account of the efh- 
cacity of His moving power’; for sin, He permits 
the failure and concurs to produce the physical act 
of sin. 

In our next article we will quote the principle texts 
of St. Thomas, in which he shows how the divine 


Ibid. q@. 182, 2. 25. 'q. 109, 2a. 6. 

" De Veritate, q. 22, a. 8. 18 Thid. a. 9. 
1 Not on account of the foreseen consent. 

*° De Malo, q. 6, a. 1, ad 3. 
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motion (which is predeterminate) perfectly accords 
with our freewill. 

Molina, refusing to admit this divine motion, en- 
deavoured to distinguish in our free act that part 
which is from God (viz., the being, as being, of the 
act) and that which is from us only (viz., the deter- 
mination of the act to good or bad). 

The partisans of this indifferent motion, among 
whom Fr. Joyce is included (p. 538), follow Molina 
on this head. St. Thomas, however, has written 
exactly the opposite of this in an article on Pre- 
destination which is absolutely irreconcilable with 
Molinism: ‘that which is from the freewill is not 
distinct from that which is from predestination, just 
as that which is from the secondary cause (the 
creature) is not distinct from that which is from the 
first cause (God). 

Manifestly, therefore, Molina and all his partisans 
restrict the universal causality of God, since they 
affirm that the determination of the freewill comes 
about over and above, and independently of the 
divine motion, in such wise that the consent of the 
will to do a good act is due to the will alone and not 
to God. The author of our salvation is not the cause of 
the most important thing in our salvation. To cite 
the words of Molina: ‘God is not the cause of our 
virtue and vice’; and yet, one reads in Holy Scrip- 
ture: ‘Destruction is thy own, O Israel; thy help is 
only in me,’ Osee xiii, 9; and St. Thomas wrote: 
‘Because the first cause by its influx penetrates an 
effect more than a secondary cause, it follows that 
whatever there is of perfection in an effect must be 
referred to the first cause; but what there is of defect 
is to be referred to the secondary cause, whose activity 
is not so efficacious as that of the first cause.” 

21 Summa, Ia, q. 23, a. 5. 
2 De Potentia, q. 3, a. 7, ad 15. 
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Scientia Media and Free Will 


IT. 


Scientia media implies necessarily that the know- 
ledge of God, who is pure Act, is passive. 

This is the second proposition to be proved. 
Molina declares not only that his theory of scientia 
media is new,” but that it is contrary to the teaching 
of St. Thomas. After drawing inspiration for his 
new theory from Origen, he adds: * Although, to tell 
the truth, St. Thomas seems to teach the contrary.’ 
The text of Origen cited by Molina runs thus: ‘ Not 
on this account will something be because God knew 
it would be; but because it will be, it is known by 
God before it comes to be.’ In these words St. 
Thomas sees an objection to his own doctrine, Molina 
takes them as the basis of his. 

For St. Thomas, what now exists was not future 
from all eternity except because an eternal cause 
would bring it to existence; and only the First cause 
is eternal.?> But God, the First Cause, does not bring 
things to existence by natural necessity, but only 
‘according to the determination of His will and intel- 
lect.** The thesis then of St. Thomas concerning 
future events is stated in his own words thus: ‘The 
knowledge of God is the cause of things in so far as 
thereto His will is conjoined; wherefore the know- 
ledge of God, in so far as it is the cause of things, 
is customarily called the knowledge of approval.” 

Molina seeks to uphold the conclusion of St. 
Thomas, ‘the knowledge of God is the cause of 
things,’ but instead of understanding it in the sense 
of St. Thomas, namely as the scientia approbationis 
(called also scientia visionis), he understands it to be 


43 Concordia, q. 23, a. 4 and 5, disp. 1, Paris, p. 550. 
%4 Ibid. q. 14, a. 13, disp. 52, p. 325- 
25 Summa, Ia, q. 16, a. 7, ad 3. 
7 Ibid. q. 14, a. 8. 26 Ibid. q. 19, a. 4. 
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the scientia simplicis intelligentia (or the knowledge 
of possibles) which is directive of the divine liberty 
and is the cause of things.”* 

Further between the scientia simplicis intelligentie 
and the divine decree, he places his own invention of 
scientia media, or the knowledge of future condi- 
tioned free acts. But according to him, God is in no 
way the cause of the determination of these future 
free acts. Hence he pretends to uphold that God’s 
knowledge is the cause of all things without exception, 
but not the cause of the free determination of the 
freewill. Wherefore the link that binds together 
article 8 and 13 of St. Thomas is broken. 

In the Molinist system it is clear that God is not 
the cause of our free determinations either by His 
knowledge or by His liberty. By the scientia media 
God simply foresaw that if Peter be placed in such 
and such circumstances he would freely choose in 
such a particular way: the divine liberty chose to put 
Peter in these particular circumstances and to give 
him the divine indifferent motion. Molina has the 
audacity to say: ‘By this knowledge (scientia media) 
it was not in the power of God to know anything other 
than what He actually knew.’* Does he mean that 
this necessity depends upon the divine essence which 
is the foundation of possibles? No,—for Molina 
adds: ‘If the created freewill were to do the oppo- 
site, as indeed it could do, God would know this by 
the same knowledge (i.e. by the scientia media), but, 
not that He actually knows this.’*° 

Hence, scientia media depends primarily upon the 
creature; God, according to Molina, can only explore 
and take cognizance of the determination which the 
freewill will take if it be placed in certain circum- 


*8 Concordia, q. 14, a. 8, Paris, p. 2. 
7° Concordia, q. 14, a. 13, disp. 52, Paris, 318. 
3° Idem. 
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Scientia Media and Free Will 


stances. God is powerless to preserve the Apostle 
Peter from falling into sin the night of the Passion; 
God sees only this, that Peter placed in these cir- 
cumstances will deny his Master, and that if placed 
in other circumstances he will remain good, and by 
his consent to the sufficient grace offered to him will 
make the grace efficacious, 

If this be so then it follows necessarily that scientia 
media is passive with regard to future conditioned 
free acts; these determine it instead of being deter- 
mined by it. The scientia media therefore implying 
a passivity in Pure Act cannot be a pure perfection; 
in other words it is a notion that attributes a human 
imperfection to God. 

No wonder then, Molina after expounding his new 
theory wrote: ‘Although, I must confess, St. Thomas 
seems to teach the opposite.’ 


IIT. 


Scientia media leads necessarily to determinism. 
This is the third proposition to be proved. 

The manner in which Suarez*’ explains scientia 
media is rejected by Molina®™ as destructive of free- 
will (¢.e. as determinism). It is rejected also by Fr. 
Joyce,** and rightly so, as philosophically unsound 
(p. 359). Molina explained scientia media in a differ- 
ent way: God’s knowledge which is infinite, before 
any decree, supercomprehends the freewill and knows 
infallibly what it will do in such and such circum- 
stances.°* But here we have the same difficulty, for 
there is no escape from fatalism. The supercompre- 
hension of a free cause that is undetermined, can 


3! Suarez, Opusc II, De Scientia futur. conting. II, c. 7, 


n. 15. 


33 Concordia, q. 14, a. 13, disp. 52, Paris, p. 322. 
°3 Fr. Joyce does not mention that he is refuting Suarez. 
*4 Concordia, q. 14, a. 13, disp. 52, Paris, p. 319. 
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never see in it a determination that is not there. If 
it be said that this determination is known through 
the circumstances in which the will is placed, then 
we have determinism pure and simple, due to 
circumstances. 

Fr. Joyce also rightly rejects this explanation of 
scientia media as expounded by Molina (p. 361). The 
above objection against the theory of Molina is made 
not only by Thomists but also by Suarez,’ who says 
it is contrary to St. Thomas’s doctrine, and destroys 
liberty. Thus Molina and Suarez (without naming 
each other) reproach each other mutually for explain- 
ing the scientia media in such wise that it necessarily 
implies fatalism! 

That God infallibly knows all future conditioned 
free acts is certain; as regards this there is no ques- 
tion at all between Thomists and Molinists. The 
whole controversy turns upon the question where, in 
what medium, does God see that a free cause placed 
in such circumstances will choose this or that. 
Thomists following the doctrine of their master, St. 
Thomas, teach that God sees these future free acts 
in the positive decree of His will (or permissive 
decree if it be question of sin). For instance: God 
for reasons of which He Himself alone is judge, per- 
mitted the fall of St. Peter during the Passion of our 
Lord, and decreed to give him a grace intrinsically 
efficacious whereby he was drawn saaviter et fortiter 
to repentance; it is in this sense, according to 
Thomists, that the decree is determininxg.** Molinists 
reply that God does not see these future conditioned 
free acts in His decrees, for God cannot give to Peter 
a grace intrinsically efficacious to bring him freely and 

85 Suarez, Op. II, De Scientia futur. conting. II, c. 7, nm. 3-6. 
** God does not decree to force upon us a determination that 


does not come from us, but to move us efficaciously to determine 
ourselves (by deliberation) in one sense rather than in another. 
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Scientia Media and Free Will 


infallibly to repent; it depends entirely on Peter 
whether he uses or does not use the sufficient grace 
offered to him. 

Straightway Thomists ask: ‘Where then does God 
see what Peter will do in such and such circum- 
stances?’ The reply of Suarez leads logically to 
fatalism according to Molina; the reply of Molina 
leads logically to fatalism according to Suarez! The 
defenders of scientia media are between the devil and 
the deep blue sea! 


IV. 
A New Conception of Scientia Media. 

Failing to discover a satisfactory reply to the above 
question, Fr. Joyce frankly admits his inability to give 
any solution to the problem (pp. 366-371). ‘ It is 
more prudent to leave the difficulty, as does scientia 
media, in the mysterious region of the divine know- 
ledge and of the activity of secondary causes’ (p. 371).”” 


37 Nore.—On p. 370, Fr. Joyce writes against the Thomist 
doctrine thus: ‘ To say then that we are premoved by God and, 
as such, act freely, is to say that our action is at the same time 
free and not free.’ 

‘ It is of interest to observe that Cajetan, the greatest of St. 
Thomas’s commentators, recognises the difficulty involved in 
the doctrine that our actions must inevitably be as God has fore- 
ordained. He says that he sees no solution except to hold that 
the divine providence so fore-ordains the future that we can 
neither say that our actions are avoidable not (nor) yet that they 
are unavoidable. ‘These terms, he thinks have no applicability : 
for the divine decree operates upon a higher plane which is 
beyond the reach of our minds. But, he argues, whatever the 
solution may be, it is absolutely essential that in all our investi- 
gations, our starting point should be that of which we are 
absolutely certain, and that is our own freedom.’ 

To cite Cajetan in the above manner immediately after his 
own words (italicised above) is misleading and unfair to readers 
not versed in these matters; for they cannot help but think that 
Fr. Joyce has adduced Cajetan to uphold the Molinist doctrine, 
whereas the truth is just the contrary. Fr. Joyce then should 
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Doubtless he received his inspiration from Father de 
Regnon, S.J. To the question of the Thomists, ‘Where 
does God see future conditioned free acts?’ Father de 
Regnon answers: ‘C’est le mystére, 1l’insondable 
mystére ... De toutes les explications proposées 
aucune n’est completement satisfaisante . . . II faut 
renoncer 4 expliquer le comment** de cette science 
divine que nous appelons la science des conditionels 
. . . Expliquer cette science, c’est l’ceuvre de diletan- 
tisme philosophique.’” 

We will speak but briefly here of another recent way 
of explaining scientia media; we will speak briefly, 
because Fr. Joyce does not make mention of it. But 
we mention it because it is interesting to note what 
desperate attempts have been made to patch up an en- 
tirely useless commodity. Scientia media, like an old 
kettle riddled with holes, has been patched up, 
polished, burnished anew and put on the market; but 
the buyers are few, except among the blind. The 
Thomist, in spite of the patches, the polishing and the 
burnishings, still sees the gaping holes and knows the 
old kettle will no more hold water than a sieve. 

The new explanation is put forward by De Regnon* 
and d’Alés.** Briefly it consists in this: that God 
knows future conditioned free acts antecedently to 
every determining decree by virtue of the principle of 


have cited the whole doctrine of Cajetan from the same com- 
mentary wherein he teaches the Thomist doctrine ; he should not 
have cited Cajetan’s difficulty without giving Cajetan’s reply 
(Cfr. Cajetan in Iam, q. 22, a. 4, IX). 

A full discussion of this commentary of Cajetan may be read 
in Dummermuth, O.P., Responsio ad A. P. Schneeman, S.]., 
p- 422 seq., and by the same author, Responsio ad R. P. V. 
Frins, S.J., p. 392-395. 

°8 Fr. Joyce says the same, p. 357 and p. 360. 

°° De Regnon, S.J]. Banez et Molina, p. 113-115. 

*° De Regnon, S.J. Op. cit., p. 118. 

‘1 d’Alés. Recherches de Science Religieuse. Janv-Mars, 


19QI7, p- 23. 
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Scientia Media and Free Will 


the virtual anteriority of the true over the good. The 
divine mind embraces all the true by a direct compre- 
hension. ‘ Nous defendons la science moyenne comme 
une province a part dans la science de simple intelli- 
gence, et nous ne revendiquons pour ses indications 
que la fermeté propre a cette science, la fermeté de 
Pordre des possibles, appuyé sur l’essence méme de 
Dieu . . . Parceque la science de simple intelligence 
a montré 4 Dieu da possibilité, pour telle liberté créée, 
de s’orienter d@’ elle méme dans telle direction en de 
telles circonstances et de cette motio . .. L’orienta- 
tion demeure, sous la réalisation divine, ce qu’elle etait 
sous le regard de Dieu: le propre de la liberté créée. 
Dieu en a initiative quant 4 son é/ve . . . mais il 
s’interdit l’initiative de sa qualification .. . a prior, 
la science divine garantit l’acte comme 7éalisable; a 
posteriori, le decret divin en procure la réalisation; 
dans la réalité, 11 sera libre, parceque toute la deter- 
mination est de la creature.’ To all this Cajetan would 
have said, ‘non currit quatuor pedibus’! It is based 
on a total iguoratio elenchi. The problem is not a 
question of possibles, but of futuribles (future condi- 
tioned free acts). A possible and a futurible are two 
entirely different things; hence it is not sufficient to 
know the whole range of possibles in order to know 
futuribles; in this the whole point of the controversy 
consists. 


Further; the érze is virtually anterior to the good, 
but the true is posterior to being, so antecedently to 
and independently of a divine decree a future condi- 
tioned free act has no determinate being.** Wherefore 
the same insoluble difficulty remains: scientia media, 

42 St. Thomas so clearly and distinctly says, Ia, q. 14, a. 8: 
‘Cum enim forma intelligibilis ad opposita se habeat . . . non 
produceret determinatum effectum nisi determinaretur ad unum 


per appetitum . . . Unde necesse est quod scientia Dei est 
causa rerum secundum quod habet voluntatem conjunctam.’ 
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invented as it was erroneously thought to safeguard 
liberty, destroys it. 

To this one may reply, as does Fr. Joyce (pp. 357, 
366, 371), that one must confess one’s inability to. ex- 
plain the how of scientia media—none of the ‘media’ 
proposed is satisfactory; but God in the depths of His 
infinite wisdom has some medium unknown to us. 
Thomists do not prove that it is impossible for God to 
know future conditioned free acts in some ‘medium’ 
other than His determining decrees. 

Pardon! This is what Thomists precisely prove; 
for antecedently to God’s decree the future condi- 
tioned free act is indeterminate and cannot therefore 
be known: ‘nihil est intelligible nisi inquantum est 
actu.’ 

Hence the conclusion: from every point of view 
scientia media must be rejected as utterly false, 
because 


(1) It restricts the universal causality of God, 
and admits an exception to the principle of 
causality : 


(2) It implies necessarily that God’s knowledge 
iS passive : 

(3) It leads to determinism due to circum- 
stances in which the will is placed: 

(4) It is directly opposed to the teaching of 
St. Augustine and St. Thomas. 


All these appalling errors are due to the fact that 
Molina and his followers have not a_ sufficiently 
exalted idea of the divine causality and its efficacity. 


7ELRED Wuiracre, O.P. 


(To be continued.) 
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REVIEWS 


EnGLtsu Ipioms. By Logan Pearsall Smith. S.P.E. Tract No. 
XII. (Clarendon Press; 3/6.) 

English Catholics are more held to a deliberate study of Eng- 
lish idiom than other Englishmen, for the simple reason that 
their education, in so far as it is Catholic, is for the most part 
highly unfavourable to a sense of the genius of our language. 
Personally, [ cannot call to mind a Catholic remarkable for his 
grasp of the character of English who was not a convert or a 
foreigner ; and it seems obvious that any child of the Faith who 
would acquire anything like a mastery of his human mother- 
tongue must take Father Doyle’s ‘ agere contra’ as the motto 
of his literary life. For although his philological warfare is 
not, of course, against the influence of ritual Latin, which is a 
thing apart,—it is, and very definitely must be, against the 
ordinary vernacular prayer-book, the common run of ‘ spiritual 
reading’ and the average sermon. Sometimes these merely 
exemplify what Mr. Pearsall Smith in the pamphlet under 
notice calls ‘ the increasing use of life-forsaken words in that 
jargon of science and abstract thought which is so characteristic 
of our present age.” Sometimes they are word for word trans- 
lations, or founded on word for word translations, of Latin, 
French or Italian originals. In either case they are the literary 
equivalents of Ezekial’s Valley of Dry Bones. For it is idiom 
(as Landor said) which is ‘the life and spirit of language’; and 
one of the tests of idiom is its insusceptibility of word for word 
translation. 

Apart from an excellent two chapters in Professor Meikle- 
john’s Art of Writing English, I have never known even a 
school text-book take much stock of idiom; and Mr. Pearsall 
Smith’s enthusiastic thesis should prove as great a god-send 
to teachers and students as to writers and preachers. It should 
stiffen their resistance to the encroachments of grammar; for 
‘ grammar in the sense which we usually give to the word, that 
is to say, not a mere neutral registration of what our speech- 
forms are, but a regulative ideal of what according to the laws 
of logic and analogy they ought to be,—grammar in this sense 
is the natural enemy of idiom, and continually preys upon it.’ 

‘The tendency of modern grammarians,’ however, ‘is to 
accept usage and to explain it by means of psychology and his- 
tory’; and once this outlook is adopted, and the Johnsonian 
view of ‘ licentious idiom ’ discarded, nothing is easier to appre- 
ciate than the forms, sources and uses of idiom. Of the first, 
the most interesting class is perhaps that of the ‘ phrasal verbs ’ 
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‘ 


—‘ idiomatic collocations of verbs followed by prepositions.’ 
Examples such as— 
‘ Keep up your bright swords, for the dew will rust them,’ 


and— ‘ Sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild,’ 

show what vivid alternatives are these ‘ phrasal verbs’ to the 
compound verbs whose use we share with synthetic languages. 

Turning from the grammatical idiosyncrasies of English, how 
intimate a zest of our national life is given out by those literally 
irrelevant phrases with generally accepted ulterior meanings 
which play so large a part in popular speech. Column after 
column of these, all hot from the Oxford Dictionary, are set 
down in Mr. Pearsall Smith’s pamphlet. Seafaring idioms— 
from the homely ‘tide over’ to the romantic ‘ shipshape and 
Bristol fashion ’—fishing, fighting, hunting and hawking 
idioms; idioms derived from horsemanship (sixty under this 
head alone), archery, wrestling, agriculture, cooking, eating, 
drinking and sleeping; and idioms harking back to trades, 
professions and arts of the more primitive sort, such as those 
of the miller, doctor and painter. In these idioms you 
have the essential England. Modern machinery and money- 
grubbing yield few idioms; and those for the most part such 
doleful phrases as ‘fed up.’ Beyond these popular coinings 
there are classical borrowings, from Aristotle’s ‘ begging the 
question’ to Pliny’s ‘in a nutshell’; and adoptions from 
modern writers, such as Tennyson’s ‘ rift within the lute’ and 
Dickens’s ‘ King Charles’s head.’ ‘The man in the street’ is 
attributed to Emerson. But I believe the phrase is to be found 
in Horace Walpole’s letters and was originally a byword at 
Newmarket. 

Mr. Pearsall Smith’s final and largest source of idiom is the 
human body. ‘ There are more phrases connected with the 
human hand alone, than all the sea-idioms in our vocabulary.’ 
This fact and the undeniable truth that these phrases, non- 
sensical as they often sound, enforce meaning like a gesture, 
lead to the most subtle and interesting part of the pamphlet, its 
author’s views on the function of idiom. This, he says, is ‘ to 
bring back ideas from the understanding to the sensation from 
which they were originally derived.’ Idiom ‘ may be regarded 
as the sister of poetry, for like poetry it retranslates our con- 
cepts into living experiences.’ 

The crying need of our time and our country is that re- 
ligious Truth, unchangeably heavened in Latin, may become 
incarnate and accessible in English. That the English may be 
English indeed, it must be idiomatic. That is why no reader 
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of BLackFriars should be without this pamphlet—the best hand- 
book on English idiom ever printed. H.P.E. 


Tue Lire or Mére St. Joseru (Marie Louise Frangoise Blin de 
Bourdon), Co-Foundress and Second Superior-General of 
the Institute of Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. By a 
Member of the same Institute. (Longmans; 15/- net.) 


A member of the old French aristocracy, Frangoise Blin de 
Bourdon had to face the dark days of the Revolution; she, her 
father and brother were imprisoned and condemned to the guil- 
lotine, but the fall of Robespierre prevented the carrying out of 
the sentence. Francoise was attracted to the contemplative life, 
and for many years believed herself called to Carmel. Provi- 
dential circumstances led to a meeting with Blessed Julie 
Billiart, and a deep and strong friendship sprang up between 
the two women. Blessed Julie, in spite of the supernatural 
light she had received concerning her friend’s future, kept an 
equally supernatural silence, until Francoise herself began to 
hesitate about her vocation to Carmel. The devotedness of 
Francoise to Julie is one of the most striking examples in the 
annals of friendship; never did the shadow of a disagreement 
arise between them, notwithstanding their difference of charac- 
ter, education and social position. |The Institute of Notre 
Dame, the joint work of the two friends, passed in its beginning 
through a storm which threatened its existence; but Mére St. 
Joseph’s loyal adherence to her Superior saved it; from destruc- 
tion; and in Julie’s supreme trial, the defection of some of her 
best loved spiritual daughters, Mére St. Joseph was her com- 
forter and defender. 

After Blessed Julie’s death in 1816, Mére St. Joseph became 
Superior General. Her great care was to preserve the spirit 
of the Foundress, and to perfect the definite organization of the 
Institute. For this work she was fitted by her natural gift for 
government, and her supernatural prudence. When William 
of Orange undertook his campaign against Catholic education, 
her clear-sightedness, firmness and tact, together with her un- 
shaken confidence in God, enabled her to pass through the crisis 
without losing a single house. Even the King was impressed 
by her personality, and remarked: ‘ Madame, a woman like 
you ought to live for ever.’ 

The life of Mére St. Joseph is yet another proof, if proof were 
needed, that the religious life in no way hampers the develop- 
ment of natural gifts, and often, as in her case, calls forth latent 
energies. By temperament she was independent, self-willed 
and self-assertive: ‘I will go there because I want to,’ was 
the reason she gave as a child for repeated acts of disobedience. 
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On her death-bed she could say: ‘I only want the accomplish- 
ment of God’s holy and adorable Will.’ 

‘ Her life illustrates the apparent paradox that the fullest 
and most fruitful self-development is the outcome of com- 
plete self-effacement.’ (p. 269). 

We commend the wisdom of Mére St. Joseph’s biographer, in 

adapting the French life instead of translating it. S. 

ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE Fatt. By H. J. T. Johnson. With a 
Preface by C. C. Martindale, S.J. (Blackwell, Oxford, 
PP. 93- 3/9) 

Was there really ‘a first man’? Is the * Fall of man’ a 
piece of religious fiction quite out of harmony with our present 
anthropological science? These are the problems Mr. Johnson 
investigates. He does so with a very detailed knowledge of 
this most modern of sciences and of the various theories touch- 
ing man’s origin which have successively held the field during 
the last half century. 

Few people who take it for granted that the classics of 
revelation on the subject of human origins have been finally 
shattered really know what revelation actually does teach on 
this point, and conversely few apologists for the revealed record 
have a really intimate acquaintance with the data on which 
anthropological science is based. But here we have an anthro- 
pologist who has become a Catholic and who has had of neces- 
sity to face the classics of a Creed which—it is commonly 
supposed—is hostile to conclusions which true exponents of 
anthropology regard as practically settled. 

Father Martindale, in his excellent Preface, shows us how 
sanely reticent is the Church where improved scientific theories 
are concerned. He incidentally treats of the place of metaphors 
in the Bible and we welcome the statement that ‘ there is no 
a priori reason why a Scriptural author might not write inspired 
fiction’ as also the following: ‘It is far more important that 
what is substantial, should not be taken for metaphor, than that 
by diagnosing metaphor in the way of stating the truth, we 
should lead the imagination of our hearers into thinking that 
the truth was metaphorical. In a sense, it hardly matters at 
all in what way the Creation or the Fal! be described; but it 
matters very much whether we believe, or not, that God created 
man, and that man fell.’ 

Mr. Johnson evidently holds that what are commonly re- 
garded as advanced anthropological conclusions are fairly 
established. 

We wonder if it is so. Many will dub us ‘ Philistines,’ but 
we confess to a very pronounced scepticism regarding the dicta 
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and conclusions of archaeologists. For one thing, if man’s 
soul evolved as well as his body then we could understand— 
though with difficulty—the slow progress which archaeologists 
seem to demand. But then his soul did not evolve. It was 
always rational. Now can it be possible that a being endowed 
with reason should have to go through all the stages postulated 
by scientists before attaining to very elementary knowledge of 
the arts? In the next place we have an uneasy feeling that 
archaeologists are so absorbed in the study of antique man that 
they hardly seem to be conscious of present-day man. Yet 
have we never met in the train or on the streets Neanderthal 
men? Have we never come across people whose skulls would 
evoke huge excitement among anthropologists if they were dug 
up instead of being found as we walk the streets? Have we 
never met a dwarf with a prognathous jaw? Have we never 
come upon people who really look like horses? Bury them and 
let our descendants of a few hundred years dig them up. What 
will they say about them? We should surely find in the anthro- 
pological manuals of those days ‘ Homo Oxoniensis,’ ‘ Femina 
Londoniensis’ and a host of others fully as weird as him of 
Neanderthal or Piltdown. fr, 2. 


Tue Revicious Lire or Kinc Henry VI. By Cardinal Gasquet. 
(Bell. 5/- net.) 

The simple piety of the hapless king, his horror of war and 
love of peace, the knowledge of his incapacity for rule coupled 
with the sure conviction of his sovereignty, the pathos of his 
life and the fervour and sincerity of his faith,—all these things 
made up the character of Henry VI as Shakespeare saw it. 
And from Shakespeare to our own times no historian of note 
has proposed any fresh view. If Professor T. F. Tout (in the 
D.N.B.) can say, ‘ Henry’s restoration to sanity was a national 
calamity,’ well, Shakespeare himself makes Henry say : 

‘For yet may England curse my wretched reign.’ 





The whole tragedy is, perhaps, summed in the lines : 
‘ Was never subject long’d to be a king 
As I do long and wish to be a subject.’ 
As the pathos of his kingship is expressed in the later verse : 
‘ I was anointed king at nine months old ; 
My father and my grandfather were kings.’ 

But Shakespeare could hardly tell in Elizabethan times of 
the popular devotion to the murdered king and of the miracles 
wrought at his shine; the reformed Church of England having 
pronounced very emphatically against all such miracles and for- 
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bidden all prayers to saints, canonised or uncanonised. Cardinal 
Gasquet, therefore, has been at pains to give us many particu- 
lars of miracles and of the numerous intercessions made at 
Henry’s tomb. Henry VII moved in the matter of canonisation, 
and Pope Alexander VI (having canonised Anselm) was no more 
averse from the idea than was his successor, Julius II. Henry 
VIII, being more concerned with making martyrs than with the 
canonisation of saints, the project lapsed. 

We could have wished Henry VI had not been at Rowen 
during the trial and martyrdom of St. Joan of Arc; and the 
flight to Kenilworth when the Commons marched on London 
under the Captain of Kent in 1450, followed by the savage 
executions after the rising had petered out are ill to remember. 
But Henry died as a Christian man should die 

‘OQ! God forgive my sins and pardon thee.’ 


And the ‘ poor scholars’ of Henry’s foundation at Eton surely 
incur no reproach in seeking to do honour to their founder. 
J.C. 


Or Mass. By Joseph Boland. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 
48.) 

in the author’s words this book is * a pioneering attempt to 
aid Christians in making their assistance at Mass an act of 
‘* rational worship ’’ of God.’ Its immediate purpose is to show 
that the Mass is the fulfilment of the Jewish Passover—the 
substance of which the Hebrew solemnity was the shadow. The 
book is both instructive and interesting, but close attention is 
often required in order to grasp the author’s meaning. This is 
due to a certain lack of literarv form. Expressions, too, are 
numerous that savour of pedantry. ‘ Perdured,’ ‘ sakering,’ 
* ye,’ &c., might well have been replaced by modern terminology, 
especially as the author has condescended to render Scriptural 
questions by such colloquial phrases as ‘ isn’t it,’ ‘ aren’t they.’ 

Valuable as the book is, we must take exception to the 
explanation given of the relation of the Sacrifice of Calvary to 
that of the Last Supper and of the Mass. In saying that the 
sacrificial act on Calvary ‘ was a reproduction—a divine repro- 
duction—of a previous act’ (p. 85), namely of ‘ His insensuous 
act in the Supper-room,’ the author appears to us seriously to 
belittle the Sacrifice of Calvary. The Redemption of mankind 
was consummated on the Cross. ‘The Sacrifice of the Cross was 
the cause and price of our Redemption. If the Sacrifice of 
Calvary be a reproduction of the previous act in the Supper- 
room, a representation or image of that sacrificial act, then the 
Redemption should be attributed to that of which the Sacrifice 
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of the Cross is said to be the reproduction or image. But Holy 
Scripture does not ascribe the act of Redemption to the sacrifice 
in the Supper-room but to the Sacrifice of Calvary. The Immo 
lation of the Cross is central. Of that perfect sacrifice, the 
perfect sacrifice in the Supper-room is an antecedent mystical 
representation, whilst the Mass is a subsequent mystical repre- 
sentation and memorial. 

Again, in saying (p 173) that the Mass considered as a repro- 
duction ‘ primarily and directly reproduces the insensuous, sac- 
rificial death of our Saviour in the Supper-room, and secondarily 
and indirectly through identity of Offerer and Offering, repro- 
duces His sensible, sacrificial death on Calvary,’ the author is 
once more breaking away from traditional expression of teach- 
ing. When the Council of Trent affirms (Sess. XXII, cap. I) 
that the Mass represents ‘ sacrificium illud semel in cruce pera- 
gendum,’ is it affirming a secondary and indirect representation ? 
The Sacrifice in the Supper-room was the sacrifice of the Mass: 
it was the first Mass. One Mass is not said to be the image or 
representation of another Mass, but to be like another, with 
which it is substantially and modally the same. S. W. L. 


MEDITATIONS ET PRIERES DE SAINT ANSELME. Traduites par D. 
Castel de l’abbaye de Ligugé. Introduction par D. A. Wil- 
mart, de l’abbaye de Farnborough. (Collection ‘ Pax,’ 
Vol. XI). Ixii + 240 pages. (Desclée, De Brouwer et 
Cie.) 

We received the other day, from the Benedictines of Solesmes, 

a translation of that English spiritual classic, Walter Hilton’s 

Scale of Perfection, which in some respects, although but a 

translation, is the best edition which that work has yet had. 

The editors have given us an Introduction and Notes, abundant 

and intelligent, whereby we can estimate Walter Hilton, not as 

a writer merely, nor as some sort of vague ‘ mystic’ with 

affinities to Boehme or Swedenborg, but as a Catholic inter- 

preting and inculcating the spiritual teaching of the Church. 
ay expect 





more of such French editions of our English writers. 

In the book before us we have a French version of the prayers 
and meditations (originally written in Latin) of one who, if he 
was not English by birth, yet is one of the greatest figures in 
the history of the Church in England, namely, St. Anselm of 
Canterbury. And here again we have a remarkable Introduc- 
tion. The writer of it—well known as a palzwographer of the 
first rank—sets himself the task of determining the genuine 
work of St. Anselm, and distinguishing it from the mass of 
other matter which had become attached to it. The Introduc- 
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tion contains sixty-two pages of a charming scholarship, 
wherein wide research among manuscripts and a prudent critical 
judgment are brought to bear on this literary problem. At the 
end of this essay, for ‘ people in a hurry ’—and such are all 
reviewers—Dom Wilmart summarises his conclusions; they are 
these : 

‘Of the prayers and meditations hitherto published as St. 
Anselm’s, less than half are authentic. The genuine tradition 
gives us a score of items, perfect in quality, masterpieces of an 
austere and virile spirituality, though the style be somewhat 
abundant. These are certainly St. Anselm’s. To these were 
added, at a very early date, some twelve further items, which 
may be ascribed with much probability to another writer of the 
eleventh century, perhaps Jeannelin of Fécamp. And finally, 
the collection, as hitherto printed, was swollen by the addition 
of a miscellaneous farrago of prayers by very various known 
and unknown authors.’ 

These conclusions may appear drastic; but, drastic or not, 
Dom Wilmart leaves us little choice but to agree with him. 
However, the translator has chosen to give us not only St. 
Anselm, but also Abbot Jeannelin, so that no one can have any 
real grievance. 

There is little need for us to speak of the qualities of the 
translation ; the reader may expect to find accuracy of rendering 
combined with perspicuity of style. But one thing these French 
editions do suggest, and that is the need of a similar English 
Catholic enterprise. If, as we have heard or read, such an 
enterprise has already been launched, may we submit that the 
claim of St. Anselm of Canterbury to a place in any series of 
English spiritual classics is a very strong one? J.M. 


An AMERICAN AposTLE. By V. F. O’Daniel, O.P., S.T.M. 
(Dominicana, 487 Michigan Avenue, N.E., Washington, 
D.C.). 

Father Matthew Anthony O’Brien (1804-71) fully earned the 
title prefixed to this biography, for to few has it been given to 
follow more closely in the footsteps of that zealous lover of 
souls, St. Dominic. The whole of Father O’Brien’s priestly 
life of thirty-two years was spent in missionary labours in the 
United States and Canada, and during this time he won back 
to the true faith many lapsed Catholics, and drew many converts 
into the Church. The narrative of this period of his life is 
intensely interesting, and his biographer has been at great 
pains to illustrate it with numerous anecdotes, in addition to 
preserving the account of a number of prodigies and super- 
natural signs which are said to have accompanied his work, 
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especially healing the sick and converting obstinate and hardened 
sinners, so that his friend, Archbishop Ryan, of Philadelphia, 
after Father O’Brien’s death often spoke of his sanctity, and 
whenever he met a Dominican ‘ did not fail to ask why the Order 
had not taken steps to have him canonised. He felt that it 
was a shame that no such efforts were made. So strong was 
he in his belief that the American Church has had no subject 
more worthy of this high honour than our apostolic Friar 
Preacher’ (p. 185). Archbishop Wood rarely spoke of him 
without calling him a saint; and the veneration he inspired 
amongst persons of all classes and creeds is witnessed by 
numerous stories. During the Civil War between North and 
South he was appointed to rule that part of the Dominican 
province that lay in the Southern States, but so complete a 
mastery did he obtain over the hearts of the soldiers of both 
armies that he could travel at will without molestation from 
either side in the fratricidal war. On one occasion we find the 
celebrated Northern General, Sheridan, kneeling at his feet to 
make his confession before entering battle, and at another time 
we read that the ex-President of the Confederacy, Jefferson 
Davies, though a non-Catholic, insisted on kneeling down for 
his blessing. His death took place fittingly enough whilst on 
one of his long missionary journeys, and was the occasion of 
an outburst of mourning throughout Catholic America, and 
many not of the true fold deplored his loss as that of a father. 
Two criticisms of the book seem obvious. The first part is 
too long owing to the insertion of much extraneous matter. 
The opening chapter on the O’Brien and Meagher families and 
their descent from Brian Boru and others, seems a little out of 
place in view of the wide distribution of what have come to be 
regarded as well-known surnames. In the use of adjectives 
the writer is very generous, some of these parts of speech being 
rather incongruous, such as ‘pious scion,’ ‘ anxious Celt,’ &c. ; 
whilst expressions such as ‘ soul saver,’ ‘seeker of souls,’ 
‘ Christ’s anointed,’ ‘ modern apostle,’ appear with a regularity 
bordering on monotony. S.G. 


First Notions oF Hoty Writ. By Cuthbert Lattey, S.J., 
M.A. (Longmans, Green and Co.; 3/6.) 


This little book is a collection of essays written ‘ for students, 
readers, (and) enquirers,’ and deals with the general questions 
introductory to the study of the Scriptures. In a word, it is 
an attempt at a pocket-edition of a General Introduction. The 
essays are done in a popular form, with no division or classifi- 
cation. This, together with a certain want of clearness of 
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expression, is responsible for the fact that their perusal leaves 
chiefly ‘ notions’ that lack definition. Most of all is this the 
case when Fr. Lattey treats of Inspiration and Revelation. We 
pity the student, reader or enquirer who goes to this book with- 
out already well-defined ideas on this question; for on page 14 
he will read that ‘ everything that is asserted in Holy Writ is 
revealed.’ When he reaches page 21 he will find the explana- 
tion of this statement, and it is an explanation that does not 
mend matters: ‘ What is actually written under inspiration, 
and all of it, is truly called revelation, because it has God for 
its author; and that even though we could have known, or do 
know, the truths in question from other sources. . . . Every- 
thing that is inspired is in virtue of that fact also revealed, 
precisely because the writer has been an instrument whereby 
God has spoken His mind.’ R.G 


Cupip’s Auction. By E. Hamilton Moore. (W. Heffer & Sons, 
Cambridge; 3/6.) 

Present-day poetry tends to bewilder the ordinary reader, 
because of the resolution with which it turns its face from what 
he has been trained to believe to be the inviolable conventions 
of prosody. Consequently, a poet who devotes three strophes 
to a declaration of the canons upon which she considers that 
verse should be constructed, certainly does her readers a service. 
On her avowed principles, Miss Hamilton Moore achieves con- 
siderable success. Her verse is ‘light and airy,’ as she wishes 
it to be, and she has ‘ right cadence, rhythmic beat,’ and several 
of the desired remaining excellencies of the minor poet. 

On the other hand, the repetition ad nauseam of the vocative 
O will probably prove trying to the patience of the fastidious. 
A degree of mortification, moreover, in the indulgence of the 
adjective would improve the quality of the work. The author 
writes two perfectly good lines videlicet : 

‘ God, in some cranny of thy paradise, 
Some half-wide casement, set me, like a harp,’ 

and then puts, on a third line, the cliché ‘ Aeolian.’ The quali- 
ficative seems to be there not to add anything to the sense, but 
because there is a convention in verse that harps should be 
Aeolian. ‘ Aeonian years ’ and ‘ etherean sea,’ occurring in the 
same poem as the above, are further examples of her cumber- 
ing of lines with obscuring rather than elucidating epithets. 
It can, of course, be pleaded that there is a school in English 
verse which takes its stand upon the outpouring of lovely words, 
but the present poet has nothing in common with the author 
of ‘ Pale, beyond porch and portal,’ and cannot afford to sacri- 
fice sense to sound. E.P.M. 
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